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TEEESA ITASCA. 



CHAPTER L 

There is a land, half-way round the globe from- 
us, where the sun never tires of shining. Day 
succeeds day with the same blue sky stretched 
overhead; the same glittering reflection meeting 
the eye wherever it reaches. For months no 
cloud rolls up to shade one from the metallic 
glare of the great disc ; and the same glowing 
presence which greets one in the morning above 
the distant mountain peaks, bids one adieu at 
night, when it loses itself in the mighty sea. 

There the green is vivid in intensity, the 
flowers take on their most brilliant hues, and 
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fairly glow as they stretch their heads to meet 
the white heat. 

The coast rises and sinks in soft undulations, 
the ripening grain giving the appearance of 
a billowy, golden sea, rolling inland. This 
is the coast we call Pacific, from the great 
ocean that breaks upon the shores. 

As we approach all nature lies under a 
l)reathless mid-day hush. No movement can one 
observe anywhere. The cattle find what rest 
they may under the heated shade of the silent 
trees. Even the birds find cover, and make no 
sound, save a faint flutter of protest now and 
then, with their heavy wings. 

The air seems to palpitate with over- 
charged intensity; and a great oppression 
encompasses everything. 

No relief from this sensation is caused by 
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the contemplation of the low-roofed fhouse, 
rising grey against the green tree-tops. This 
stands quite alone, except for the dependent 
buildings, and it would be dilfficult to ascribe 
to it any period or people. It is low and 
square, and time-worn. There is no pretence 
of ornament or beauty of colour ; it might have 
been the refectory of some mediaeval brother- 
hood, so ascetic is the design. The only addi- 
tion suggestive of modern days is, perhaps, the 
wide, double veranda, enclosing two sides of the 
house ; the upper gallery reached by a stair- 
way leading up from the lower one. This was 
as wide as a good-sized salouy and the upper 
story bore some evidence of being used in 
the same way. There were low chairs sta- 
tioned regularly along the wall, in prim order, 
following the square outline. One or two tables 
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broke the monotonous line, but no forgotten 
trifle lying thereon indicated either the sex or 
occupation of the inhabitants of this spell- 
bound dwelling. 

Brilliant trees of geranium rose above the 
gallery's level, and thrust their glaring blos- 
soms well over the light balustrade. A vine 
hung its rather obtrusive red and yellow 
blooms, shaded with little verdure, on the 
north-east corner of this out-of-doors room, and 
wandered on, in interlaced meshes of gorgeous 
colour, over much of the northern expanse. 

And here at last we find life, if not move- 
ment ; for just out of the immediate rays of 
the glittering sun — in the gallery facing the 
north — a hammock hangs suspended; it too 
has colour, for it is made up of the dull blues 
and reds the Ism.uth workers in grass so much 
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employ. The occupant of the hammock has 
ceased to move it in indolent curves, and lies, 
with eyes closed and book neglected. The thin 
white gown of muslin and lace can scarcely 
burden her with its light folds, sweeping over 
the hammock's side to the floor. 

She appears to us tall as she lies there, with 
tiny feet outstretched, and it is not dilfficult to 
affirm that she is beautifully moulded. One 
arm, from which the lace has fallen back, 
hangs listlessly over the white draperies, and 
from shoulder to dainty finger-tips it is perfect, 
and as purely white as those marble ones we 
hold as our models of perfection. The long 
eyelashes cast a deep shadow on the rounded 
cheeks, and are dark in their outline ; whereas 
the hair, piled up in a mass above the low 
brow, is bronze in tint. 
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Her face has the roimded contour of a 
child's, and the impression is more strongly- 
conveyed as one looks, for while she sleeps, 
she smiles. No sound disturbs her; and if 
now and then a soft-footed servant goes in and 
out of the rooms leading off the gallery, he 
do.es not startle the tranquillity of her slumber. 
Not more peaceful is the sleep of a child in its 
mother's arms, than is this of the fair woman 
resting in the noon-day hush. 

Indeed this is a strange land; and often- 
times Nature, grown weary with seeing her 
laws forgotten and her ways neglected, seems 
to wreak whatever she may gain of vengeance, 
on this singular bit of her great domain. 

This is a land of contrasts. And although the 
earth yields her double harvests, and the birds 
and flowers adorn her with glowing colours, 
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there comes sometimes a day of wrath, and the 
very earth trembles and opens, and engulfs 
whatever of beauty may be smiling on the 
surface. Strange storms also roll up the ocean, 
until waves piled mountain high, sweep in 
upon the land, and lay waste whatever stands 
in its relentless track. And yet, when the 
ocean settles to her calm again, men forget her 
devastation. They build, they plant, they live 
as though they were masters of all, and trans- 
gress as they may, violate as they will, at 
least, their short lives will be spared ; at least, 
their happiness is founded upon a rock. 

Some such assurance of happiness was drifts 
ing lazily through the mind of Teresa, as she 
half-consciously dozed that summer day on the 
veranda of her husband's house in the province 
of Las Rosas, on the coast of the Pacific. 
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CHAPTBE II. 

But there is some one who has braved the 
heat of the torrid road ; there is some one led 
hither by a strong resolve, one would believe, 
if there could exist a reason for a walk on such 
a day, in its intensest glow. 

Hers had not been an easy journey we may 
judge, if we look well at the jaded woman who 
makes her way slowly towards the house she 
has in view. She does not come by the path, 
or the drive leading to the house indicated 
only by the long bent grass the wheels pass 
over; but she approaches by irregular ad- 
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vances, like a stranger, ignorant of the way, 
and yet not with a stranger's neglect of the 
details of surroundings. She pauses now and 
then to touch the blossoms in her way, she lays 
a hand curiously on the giant spiked aloes, as 
though their unf amiliarity arrested her. More 
often, she stops to pass a handkerchief over 
her flushed face, and then with a nervous move- 
ment draws it over her set lips. Her eyes 
wander restlessly over everything that comes 
in her way ; and when she comes in full view 
of the house she pauses once more, and presses 
her hand heavily against her breast, as though 
stifled by breathing the air about her. But 
there is not, and never has been, a sign of 
relinquishing her purpose, even as she pursued 
her weary way over the dusty road. 

She finally approaches the door, and looks 
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for some way of making her presence known. 
Slie raises the great knocker that hangs on the 
open door, but startled by the thought of how 
soon it would summon some one, who would 
demand a reason for her presence there, she 
abandons her short-lived resolve, and uses her 
own hand upon the panels, with a half-con- 
scious hope that she may not be heard at once. 

But whatever has borne her up over miles 
of weary way, must stand by her now ; for a 
servant appears in the doorway, and asks with 
soft, southern intonation, "What the senora 
would wish? Would she be needing rest or 
refreshment?'* 

But her demand, when comprehended, does 
not seem to be a usual one, or one that the 
servant appears ready to grant. It meets with 
the reserved reply, "The senora cannot 
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be disturbed; the senora is taking her 

But the traveller is not to be put off, she 
has come many miles to see the senora ; she 
cannot return until she has done so ; she can 
wait, she says. 

Not accustomed to an active decision of 
purpose, Pancho appears baffled, and shaking 
his black head, with disapproval showing in 
every hair, he mutters, " that he will see," and 
disappears in the dark interior beyond. 

He is gone a long time, and the traveller 
leans wearily against the yellow-white wall. 
With tense excitement she listens to the 
sound of voices afar off, and finally, led by 
an impulse rather than a fixed purpose, 
she follows the broad pavement of the 
veranda to where the stairs mount to the 
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second floor; she follows them and emerges 
upon the eastern half of the gallery; stops — 
listens again for the voices, and drawn by a 
potential influence comes out upon Teresa, 
still indolently stretched in the hammock, 
and Pancho, his earrings and silver buttons 
twinkling, standing by her side. 

The words reach her, uttered in a full, rich 
voice, — 

" Tell the poor woman I cannot receive her. 
I never see any one in the heat of the day — ^tell 
her if she wishes rest or refreshment, my 
servants will wait upon her. It is madness to 
proceed at this hour. Place a room at her 
disposal, Pancho, and attend her." And then 
she added, to herself, " Why should she come 
here ; why should any one come miles out of 
the beaten track and ask for me ?'* 
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This was a vague question, and probably not 
worthy of serious consideration; for Teresa 
settled herself again in her cushions, and 
moved her fan languidly, to refresh herself 
after this slight exertion. Pancho disappeared, 
as he had come, through the long window 
behind him. But the traveller, moving to- 
wards her, roused Teresa's attention once 
more. She partly raised herself, leaning on 
her elbow, and with questioning eyes looked 
over her shoulder at the woman approach- 
ing. 

Never prone to words, where her expressive 
face spoke for her, she waited for the other's 
reply to her implied question. 

The woman drew her handkerchief across 
her lips again, as though to still their tremu- 
lousness, and then nervously asked, — 
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" Is this Teresa Itasca, whom I am ad- 
dressing?" 

Teresa turned a little further towards her 
before replying, — 

" That was my name ; it is now Mrs. Philip 
Temple," with a shade of pride in the tone. 

The woman shivered a little in the heat ; she 
was very nervous. 

** Why do you say you are the wife of Philip 
Temple ? That cannot be, you are deceiving 
yourself ; you are trying to deceive me. He 
bould not have married you ; for I am his wife." 

Apparently Teresa thought this poor tra- 
veller a little distraught ; the heat, perhaps, it 
was often so, had touched the brain. Poor 
thing ! She answered her, as one might humoui" 
a child, or as one who demanded indulgence 
by reason of the infirmity of their reason. 

The full red lips parted with an indulgent 
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smile, before she replied, " What fancy is this 
you have; and where have you heard of my 
husband, and of me ?" 

But the woman had begun to tell the 
tale which absorbed her intellect, her 
very being, and she did not answer the 
inquiry, but continued her own train of 
thought. 

"I was young then; youth and happiness 
had made me more comely, even pretty, he 
often told me. 

" It was in a village, far away in one of the 
Eastern States, where my father, the clergy- 
man of the one little church, lived — loved and 
respected by every one. I grew up at the head 
of a household burdened with many cares, for 
our means were straitened, and the younger 
children must be educated, and the boys started 
in life. It was all painstaking and narrow, I 
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suppose, but I knew no other life, and affection 
made all easy. 

" I had never thought much about another 
home, or of love, or of marriage — each day 
was so full — ^until one simuner they told us our 
little village was to be connected with the 
great lines of railway that were rapidly inter- 
secting the country. Already the engineers 
could be seen each day surveying the valleys, 
and noting the levels of the mountains. In 
the summer evenings the main street looked 
quite gay with the strangers in possession. 

" Soon they came to be included in whatever 
was going on among the young people of the 
village, pic-nics, boating-parties, or the church 
societies, everywhere they were invited, and 
everywhere we met them. Even in church on 
Sundays, we were aware of their presence in 
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the addition of manly voices to our usually 
predominant treble. And so in every house- 
hold their faces became familiar ; and, as the 
country parson's door stands always open, we 
found our quiet life broken in upon, and much 
brightness infused into the monotonous round. 
"What wonder, then, that when Philip 
Temple found his way oftener to our shaded 
porch in the long summer twiUghts than to 
any other, and that when, at last, his con- 
versation was not addressed exclusively to my 
father on the relative merits of the various 
lines prospected, but that more often he seemed 
to find pleasure in a simple talk with me, on 
the few subjects with which I was familiar ; 
what wonder is it that I should have grown to 
think of him day and night, and that a love, 
not like the one for the dear old father, or the 
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young brothers and sisters, should have been 
bom in my heart?" 

So far Teresa had listened, as one will, to 
a tale told by a stranger, keeping the thread 
by an effort of courtesy merely. 

Her deep blue eyes had been shaded by the 
long lashes as she traced on her fan the lines 
and colours of some Oriental landscape, with 
grotesquely foreshortened figures performing 
impossible feats in the foreground. 

When the traveller spoke of love, to a young 
and beautiful woman, she could not resist 
opening her blue eyes upon her with an indica- 
tion of curiosity. 

Could this sallow,/a(Ze looking woman before 
her be speaking of her own youth ; and what 
had all this to do with her, or with her husband. 
She knew that Philip had been an engineer in 
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the Eastern States; no doubt his lines of 
railway had run through many primitive villages 
where the minister's daughter was the only 
presentable woman in the place. 

They may have all fallen in love with him 
for aught she could tell, very likely ; he was 
very attractive now, with youth left behind 
him ; he may have been an Apollo then, and 
the admiration of women, young and old. 

But the narrator did not trace these 
thoughts in Teresa's face, and continued, less 
nervously, as she forgot the present, and lived 
over again that short-lived happiness in the 
New England village. 

** Philip, too, seemed happy with me, and 
soon absented himself from the gayer pastimes 
invented for the amusement of the young 
people, and oftener spent the long evenings 

2 
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with, me, Tinder our little porch of honeysuckle, 
while my father, seated at his table within, 
was looking out the text for his next Sunday's 
sermon. All was very peaceful and calm, and 
when Philip asked me to be his wife, it seemed 
an easy transition^ 

Teresa was more interested in this episode 
of her husband's youth than she had, up to 
this moment, shown herself. 

In turning to look more intently at the tired 
woman, as she went on, she had turned her 
head further over her shoulder, the knot 
of her hair became unloosened, and fell 
in a mass of rippling bronze over her 
shoulders. 

She either did not realise the childishness 
this imparted to her youthful figure, or else 
she had become too much interested in the 
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recital to care for any external incident. But 
it caused the woman relating the story to pause 
a moment in contemplation, and before resum- 
ing to draw the handkerchief again across her 
thin lips. 

Apparently the beauty of her listener 
had disturbed the flow of her thoughts; 
and not realising the hiatus, she resumed 
nervously, — 

** Things did not go well with us after our 
marriage." 

Teresa had grasped the side of the hammock. 

" Your marriage ! '* she repeated, " you were 
not really married ? Surely Philip did not go 
so far as that ? '* 

" We were married by my father in the little 
white church the following autumn; and I 
went away with Philip to another village, in a 
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neiglibouring State, where lie still pursued his 
profession. But the times were hard, and soon 
the line was relinquished for want of capital. 

"We had little to live upon, and poverty 
looked sternly at us. Philip tried to do other 
things, he was willing to work at anything to 
keep me from fretting ; but it was impossible 
to surmount such obstacles. 

** It was then our son was born, in scant 
comfort, almost in poverty, but none the less 
welcome by my husband and myself." 

** Your son,*' you say ; ** Philip's son ? — I do 
not quite understand. Philip has never 
spoken of a son ; he has never spoken of you. 
It cannot be true — this story you are telling 
me. It is- for some purpose you have come here 
to disturb me, and to interrupt our happiness. 
What do you wish ? Are you in poverty ? Are 
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you homeless ? My husband is not here, but 
I am sure he will help you ; he is generous ; 
and he is not poor." 

The pride of the woman before her was at 
last stirred ; broken, neglected, placed through 
no fault of her own in the position of suppliant 
for her huaband's recognition, from the one who 
had supplanted her in her husband's heart, 
she went on with her story, in a different tone. 

" He wished to provide for me and our son ; 
he could not see us suffer and look on help- 
lessly. 

** At this time the excitement of the * land 
of gold ' was at its height. Even our quiet 

country homes were stirred, and fathers 

and husbands started in quest of the 

* golden fleece.' Word came back from 

one and another who had migrated to these 
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shores, of wealtli easily accumulated, and tlie 
future secure from want. 

"It all looked enticing and practicable. 
Philip was to go out and secure a home for 
us, while I should remain the intervening year, 
with our child, under my father's roof. The 
parting was hard, but it meant security for our 
child, and happiness together in the end. I 
let him go with tears for the present, with 
smiles for the future. Oh ! the irony of 
this! 

"He wrote to me for one year by every 
ship that left these shores, but he had not yet 
succeeded sufficiently to insure our comfort 
here. We must wait. 

" He wrote less frequently the second year, 
but still affectionately. He sent me a little 
money from time to time for our children, for 
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a few montlis after lie had left me, a little 
daughter was born to us. But my anxiety and 
sorrow had weakened her hold on life ; and, 
thank God ! she did not live to know how 
bitter this world can be/' 

In spite of the lapse of time, in spite of the 
uttered thanksgiving, the mother's heart spoke 
in the tears gathered in the sad eyes. After 
all, it was but stifled pain. 

"Finally his letters ceased altogether, and 
although I heard of him now and then from 
acquaintances, who came home on brief visits, 
I only knew of him as spending much time in 
the mining districts. 

"Conflicting riunours reached me. Some- 
times that he had met with wonderful success, 
and was already counted as one upon whom 
Fortune smiled; then there were rumours of his 
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death, to be contradicted by the next messenger 
from these distant shores. 

** And so, from year to year, time drifted on, 
until I knew he did not intend to come back to 
me ; and in my struggle to live and keep those 
about me, I had little time to form a plan for 
going to him, or to interest him in coming back 
to me and our child. 

" My letters remained unanswered and T had 
no means to travel. After painful years of toil, 
I was lifted to a lesser degree of care by a 
small legacy, left me by my father's sister. 

" Then there came time for me to dwell upon 
my right in my husband's possessions; and 
again, the hope grew, that I might win back 
my place in his heart. I determined to under- 
take this long journey, and to speak with him 
again, face to face ; to resume my place once 
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more by his side as his wife, in this new world, 
with these new surroundings. 

" Arriving at San Francisco, I made inquiries, 
and was told he had secured all the wealth that 
had been rumoured. But, I also heard he 
had one home, many miles from there, where 
he lived with his young and beautiful wife. 

" * Wife I what could that mean ? ' I asked 
more questions. I heard of your marvellous 
beauty, and of your kind heart ; I heard too of 
the way in which you had met my husband. 
For my own sake, I might, even then, have 
relinquished my object ; I might have turned 
back ; but for my child's sake I had come, for 
his sake I must go on. 

" I have found my way to you ; I have come 
to ask of you, what is but my own. I implore 
you to give my husband up to me. Give 
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me a chance to win again the love of my youtli ; 
leave me undisputed tlie claim I have on the 
father of my child." 

There was no tremulousness now in the voice 
or manner. An absorbed consciousness of the 
leading motive of a life half spent lent convic- 
tion to her tone and decision to her words. 

The truth must have been borne in upon 
Teresa, as she listened. Her face had lost 
every atom of colour; even the rounded lips 
had been deserted by the rapidly-coursing 
blood, and parted dryly, as she demanded, — 

" What reason have I to know this is true ? 
Why may not you have fabricated the whole 
tale ? How can I tell Philip ever married you, 
years ago, in that far-off village ?" 

The woman drew from a bag hanging at her 
side, an old envelope. She took out a large 
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sheet of printed script, filled in with date and 
names, as one is accustomed to see in a 
marriage certificate. 

As Teresa loosened her hold of the ham- 
mock to take the paper in her hand, she in- 
stinctively dropped the fan, and steadied herself 
with the other hand. 

She glanced at it hurriedly at first, as though 
expecting some omission of names or date, that 
would stamp the whole tale as a fiction. But 
the yellow paper contained Philip's signature; 
every line of which she knew. It held the 
quaintly prophetic name of Patience Adams; 
and that of her clergyman-father, David Adams. 
The date was October 18th, 1848; and the seal 
in the corner seemed to attest its validity. 

Teresa read it through again, and let it fall 
to the floor as she slowly rose. 
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"I must go away/* slie said, ** I must think 
of what you have told me. I would rather be 
alone. You will ask for what you wish; I 
cannot offer you hospitality. Will you let me 
go to my room?'* 

She moved towards the long, narrow window 
opening on to the gallery, put her hand out 
to grasp the casing, that she might go steadily 
in; somehow her hand failed. The casing 
appeared to waver in the white heat, she 
missed it, and fell fainting across the en- 
trance. 

There was a strong sense of justice in the 
heart of Patience Temple, but certainly no 
enmity in the way she regarded the beautiful 
woman who had been briefly happy in the 
home and love that should have been her own. 
She must wrest at last from him, who had 
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deceived tliein both, if she could, the restitution 
of her position and her child's good name; 
but she had more pity than exultation in 
casting Teresa out. Blameless, she may have 
been, and those who have suffered, have 
learned sympathy. 

She bent over Teresa, with a pitying light 
in her faded eyes, and tenderly laid the fair 
head against her breast, as she whispered, 
** Poor child ! poor child ! '* But the blessing 
of unconsciousness was not long vouchsafed 
Teresa; her superb vitality and exuberant 
health quickly re-asserted themselves. The 
white eyelids quivered a moment and opened 
slowly, as though weighed down with the 
weight of their heavy fringe ; then, with a half 
shudder she came back to life, and, alas I 
consciousness. 
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She knew who the woman was, who held 
her in her arms ; she knew the story she had 
related, and how it had changed her life ; and 
there was no future. 



k. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Though Teresa's life had been strangely filled 
with vicissitude, slie tad, from the habit of 
change, very little realisation of it. 

Her childish days had been passed in 
forming brief associations, liable to uproot- 
ing and transplanting whenever her father's 
will dictated the removal of his family from 
one town or settlement on the Mexican 
coast to another. She could remember the 
successive changes, their household gods pre- 
siding over new altars, but with much the same 
surroundings each time ; for one half-Spanish, 
half-native settlement repeats another, and 
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even the larger towns called cities, contain 
only a little more comfort, with perhaps a 
larger proportion of display, than the less 
pretentious ones. 

Teresa's memory recalled no sensation of 
discomfort or regret upon these changes of 
her youth; her nomadic nature responded 
with joy to each of the frequent removals. 

Her mother's nature was either more 
prosaic or less mutable, for after each trans- 
planting she grew whiter and more silent ; 
and when, at last, their home gained in luxury 
with each removal, there was a certain em- 
barrassment visible in her employment of the 
riches forced upon her. 

She talked more and more of the days 
of her childhood, passed amid the innocent 
pleasures of a humble English home. She 
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grew more urgent witli her children in the use 
of her native tongue. She seemed to feel 
that by this she shut them in from many of 
the temptations in the life about them, and 
secured for them, in some degree, the inno- 
cence of her own early days. 

Teresa did not know much about her 
father; she did not know where he was 
bom. Indeed, his absences were so frequent 
and so prolonged, it is doubtful whether she 
could, in later days, have recalled much of his 
life with them. 

She knew that he had a great aversion to 
their using their mother's tougue; and once 
she remembered him, in an ungovernable fit of 
rage, seizing her brother and shaking him, much 
as a mastiff might a rat, " for speaking in that 
whining woman's tongue.'* 

D 2 
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But if, sometimes, there was among tlie 
crews that sailed into port from Eastern 
seas, a Corsican sailor, Teresa's father seemed 
always to find him out, and, as they sat in the 
shade of great casks and bales, there was little 
difference in the sound of their curious speech. 

Perhaps her father had in course of his long 
voyages visited their island home ? He did not 
say. 

Teresa could remember her father's insis- 
tance upon a certain barbaric splendour in their 
dress and surroundings, which greatly satisfied 
her, but left her mother more silent and op- 
pressed. She had not thought much of it then, 
it is doubtful if she ever dwelt upon it, except 
in a kind of indulgent wonder that the dear 
mother did not accept without question " the 
good the gods provide." 
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If the subject of Teresa's education had 
ever been discussed, it had also been dismissed ; 
for her father held a very moderate estimate 
of its privileges. Never, indeed, had it been 
seriously entertained by him until once, upon 
his return from one of his long voyages, 
he seemed to realise for the first time his 
daughter's development and wonderful beauty. 
He then suggested — either from some instinct 
of ambition, or possibly urged by a stronger 
sentiment of neglected duty towards her — that 
she should be placed in the convent of Santa 
Catalina, to receive what instruction the good 

sisters could impart. 

But with the exception of a few accomplish- 
ments, for which she showed an indolent apti- 
tude, she brought away little more than a vague 
knowledge of all the good sisters tried to instil. 
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She soon found that a shake of her pretty 
head, and a perplexed look in her blue eyes, 
was enough to plead excuse with the soft- 
hearted sisters ; and then she added, " that it 
made her head ache to think of all those diflB.- 
cult words : and why should she ? her mother 
did not know them; her father and Miguel 
were ignorant of them ; and why should she 
know more than they? She would play to 
them, and dance sometimes, when she was at 
home again, and that they loved and enjoyed; 
why should she not learn what best pleased 
them?" 

And so the good sisters yielded, what they 
might have enforced, had she been less beau- 
tiful. The talisman was already working a 
charm ! 
, These were the only circumstances Teresa 
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could recall of her childisli days ; nor did she 
at any time trouble herself to piece together 
this strangely suggestive history. She loved 
luxury, she loved gaiety, she loved bright faces, 
and freedom from care. 

These, to her, constituted the epitome of 
happiness. Why should we try to find out the 
cause of our content ?-r-any more than we care 
to know of what the sun's rays are com- 
posed ? They shine upon us ; they make a 
delightful warmth; who cares to know more ? 

She had been greatly affected by the 
shock of her father's death, which had come 
suddenly, murderously, by the hand of an 
assassin. 

It was very dreadfiil. 

He had been at home a long time, and had 
grown restless with the life about him. He 
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frequently wandered to the muelley and gazed 
out to sea. 

He was always saying, " Life is nothing 
without excitement ! " And excitement could 
never be found on land. What little could be 
secured, he must seek with his seafaring 
friends, in the little fonda near the water's 
edge. 

Alas ! diversion there was of short duration ; 
too soon the hand with the deadly dagger did 
its work, and he fell dead one night on his own 
threshold. 

The frail mother was not prepared for this ; 
and grew paler and thinner than she had in the 
doubtful satisfaction of her husband's presence. 
The port was not healthy ; there were all sorts 
of wretched fevers that came and spread like a 
pestilence, carrying off the weak and the sor- 
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rowing first. And so Teresa's mother liad 
not a long contest, but soon found that 
rest of whicli she had often dreamed 
long years before in the shadowy lanes of 
England. 

All this had been very sad at the time. It 
was Teresa's first real grief, this putting away of 
the little mother, and she became very devout, 
and went often to say her prayers in the gaudy 
church. She had many masses said, too, for the 
dear soul, by way of precaution ; for although 
her mother had never believed in them, surely 
they could do no harm. And what can we 
do for those we love when they are gone, 
except pray for them ? So she found great 
relief in telling all to the Blessed Mother, who 
had known human sorrow. 

And thus Teresa comforted herself ; and 
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draped her mantilla a little more becomingly. 
After all, one cannot look a fright; and one 
must think of those who are living. 

Not but what this was a bit of vara reasoning, 
except so far as her brother's eje might be 
offended ; for she saw no one besides. 

Her mother and father had made few 
acquaintances. Her father had no desire to 
be known, or to have his family know the 
people about them. 

His orders, that they should have nothing 
to do "with those prating half-breeds/' as he 
contemptuously named their neighbours, were 
always obeyed ; gladly by the mother, it ap- 
peared, if more reluctantly by her children. 

Many things happened ]ust]2iiow that were 
not in accordance with the smooth path one 
ought to tread. 
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Teresa's father had perhaps thrown the dice 
too often, of late, in the little fonda by the 
water's edge; or else his ships had failed to 
come in, freighted with gold, as they used to 
in the good old days. 

Teresa could not tell how it was, neither 

could Miguel, her brother. Only there seemed 

very little to live upon, and many of the rich 

^ ornaments about them had to be disposed of, 

that they might keep the roof over their heads. 

It was all very trying and very sad. Almost 
Teresa was persuaded that Fate was defraud- 
ing them of their rights. She only asked to 
live amiably with her brother, surrounded by 
the luxuries that were to her necessities ; and 
one by one they were taken from her, through 
no fault of her own. 

It was very hard; but still there was the 
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sunsliine, and the flowers, and Miguel ; and all 
tlie gold was not gone yet. So she said her 
prayers, and did not believe it would turn out 
badly after all. 

Then Miguel must have a new idea ! Could 
one never rest ? He did not like to speak of 
it to her at first ; she had borne much, for one 
who was little more than a child ! But what 
could he do ? At last he said to her, one day, 
in rather a doubting tone, — 

" This is all very poor and dull, this life we 
lead! It could not well be worse. There is 
no way for us to live here, except in shabbiness 
and poverty.^ 

Teresa regarded him gently; he was not 
given to complaint. It must be very bad with 
them when Miguel would despair. She ven- 
tured : — 
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" It might be worse, quien sale ? There is 
still some gold," she added, doubtingly. 

But he rejoined with impatience, — 

" Bah ! what are a few pesos ? and who can 
tell how long they will last ? And then, what 
next?" 

Teresa was not given to consecutive thought, 
but she added, — 

" What, then, do you propose ? " 

Miguel had now the opportunity for which 
he longed ; and yet, we do not like to step out 
of daylight into darkness. He said, how- 
ever, — 

"There are places, you know, better than 
this. There are ways by which a man might 
add to his pesos^^ rather vaguely. 

That meant exertion; Teresa had never 
thought of that. If her father had made his 
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way, it was one she knew nothing of, except 
by the results. He sailed away in ships to some 
place — ^heaven knew where ! — ^and when he 
returned, there was always more than when he 
went away. 

But was Miguel thinking of going away over 
the sea ? 

" No," he said. " I want to go into the 
mountains — ^far from here — ^to the north, where 
the earth is fairly seamed with gold. It runs 
in the watercourses; it lies shining on the 
surface of the soil. Never since the world 
began have there been such riches poured into 
men's hands, as one hears of there ! " 

"And — " began Teresa interrogatively, 
supplying the rest with her questioning 

eyes. 

" And there I shall get back all we have lost. 
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and mucli more," as his visions grew. " For- 
tunes are already made, and lie waiting to be 
claimed." 

It seemed very simple, and what others had 
done, why should not they do? There was 
little to keep them where they were. Their 
father's end was so violent, their mother's so 
sad. Almost it would be a relief to be away, 
Teresa thought ; so she answered, — 

"Yes, we will go there together. It will 
make a change and diversion ; I shall go with 
you gladly." 

But the thought of taking Teresa with him 
had never crossed her brother's mind. Take 
her away from the town; from the scant 
civilization with which they were surrounded ! 
She thought it poor enough here ; how would 
she endure absolute hardship ? 
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" It is impossible," he said. ** I cannot take 
you with me." 

Teresa gathered herself into an attitude of 
observation before she replied, — 

" Not take me ! Then you cannot really be 
thinking of going! There is but one way; 
where you go, I will follow," using an uncon- 
scious paraphrase of the old, tender words. 
" There cannot be a reason strong enough to 
separate us now. It would be better for us 
to starve together," she added with unwonted 
energy. "We may trust the dear Christ to 
care for the mother gone from us, and the 
poor father too ; but we, we must cling to one 
another, we must be to each other what she 
was to us ; for we are alone, and oh ! — ^I cannot 
let you go from me." 

She stretched her arms towards her 
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brother, and threw herself sobbing on his 
breast. 

This unusual emotion must have carried 
weight with the susceptible Miguel, for he 
never renewed the subject of leaving her- 
behind. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of many things gone before was Teresa 
thinking, that hot summer day ; lingering yet 
in the house she had thought her own, under 
the roof of the man she had called her 
Jiusband. 

Ker mind seemed to grasp each act of her 
eventful years, and with startling distinctness 
the shifting scenes moved before her. 

There was something benumbing in the 
thought of how secure she had been in her 
short-lived happiness, and how vague every- 
thing appeared in contrast with it. 



\ 
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The events which had marked her life before 
Philip became a part of it, reasserted their 
place ; and she re-lived, in those short hours, 
all that had gone before. 

There was one scene which stood out from 
the others, and was iived over by Teresa in 
detail. This seemed to her to have been the 
one to which all the others led, and the point 
upon which all subsequent ones had turned, 
because it was the first in which Philip had 
become an actor, and so more important than 
them all. 

She could recall the night well, when, with- 
out word or warning, they had brought her 
brother home to her — dead. 

He had left her but a few hours before in 
health and joyousness — " in search of a little 
amusement,'' he said. 

E 2 
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There was sometliing about him that night 
which had reminded her of their father. 
Before many hours were over, he had met a 
violent death, like him. 

She did not understand what had brought 
it about. In the reason alleged, that he 
was unfair in his gaming, she had not the 
slightest belief. " Miguel was too kind, too 
generous-hearted, to take advantage. She 
did not believe he would quarrel over the 
gaming-table; and if he had, is that a reason 
for shooting a companion ? " 

But she could only wail over the poor dumb 
lips, that would never tell her how he had 
striven to be fair, but how his father's nature 
in him had brought his violent end. 

She was quite alone now, with no one on 
whom she might lean. And so, when Philip 
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came to her with sympathy, she turned to 
him as her only support, and learned to rely 
upon him. 

Yividly it all stood forth ; and each step 
beyond, until the time when Philip had 
brought her to his home at El Eetreto. 
Nothing but peace had surrounded her after 
that, until to-day, when she had learned the 
history of his past life. But even now the 
activity of her mind did not overcome a certain 
inertness of her nature. 

The sun had sunk in the depths of the 
sea, the half-light of evening had deepened 
to the grey of night, before she stirred from 
the low couch upon which she had sunk, when 
first entering her room, hours before. 

No plan had formed itself, no decision had 
been reached. She knew her right in all 
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about Iter ceased with the relation of that 
other woman's wrong. But she was bewildered 
with the situation : the lights had been turned 
off, and the curtain drawn, while still the act 
was not half played through. 

At last a slight sound from the stables which 
stood at the back of the house, connected by 
low intervening buildings, first roused her 
attention to present exigencies ; for with 
it came the thought, " What if Philip should 
be returned ? " 

Almost a. panic seized her. What should 
she do ? What should she say to him ? How 
should she meet him? Must she wait, and 
make her flight impossible, by first seeing 
him? 

No, she must go away somewhere, and at 
once. She must put leagues between them, and 
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leave him to do his duty towards the one to 
whom he was bound. 

The idea grew, completed itself, and formed 
a resolve before many minutes had ex- 
pired. 

She rapidly changed the light clothes 
she wore, for something better suited to a 
journey. She gathered hastily what articles 
she could, without much thought of their 
utility. Possibly the contents of her small 
bag would have shown a preponderance 
of ornament over use : for even when our 
hearts are sick, we are not uninfluenced by 
the bent of a lifetime. Our foibles lie near 
the surface, and often are most perceptible 
when the thin cover of conventionality is laid 
aside. Quite unconscious of any moral sig- 
nificance in her acts, Teresa took with her 
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whatever luxuries she considered essential to 
her every-day existence. 

She found it took longer to make these 
simple preparations than she had deemed 
possible. Her hands were strangely unsteady, 
and her steps dragged languidly, and yet, when 
she summoned Pancho to order a horse and light 
carriage, she was feverish with haste to be off. 

Pancho looked with wondering inquiry when 
he had received this command. What could the 
senora mean by starting on a journeyat thishour, 
and without Don Felipe ? But his mistress gave 
no reason, and he was forced to obey in silence. 

Her impatience made the few moments' delay 

stretch into hours, to her excited fancy. But, 

at last, she knew from the sounds which reached 

her that the horse was ready, and was being 
driven to the door. 
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She glanced hurriedly around her ; she feared 
to dwell upon her farewell, and yet, she must look 
again. This had been the one spot where she 
had found love, and rest, and peace ; too blessed 
a trinity to be parted with without a straining 
of the heart-strings. A few hours had changed 
all ; this was her home no more ; she must go 
away, she must leave the place to Philip and the 
wife he had married in his youth. Her love had 
been a mistake, and his she held no right in. 

Where was she going ? Who would receive 
her ? God knows ! She had heard of outcasts ; 
she had known ot women as innocent as she, 
thrown upon a pitiless world. But there must 
be some place for her, she had sinned so 
unwittingly. At all events, she must go away, 
and she would think afterwards ! 

When she got as far as the door, she turned 
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and looked again at what she was leaving. 
This was her home, and it was not easy to be 
parted. 

By some sudden impulse of faith or super- 
stition, she went back, and unfastened the little 
crucifix which hung always above her bed ; she 
held this for a moment in both her hands, 
kissed the divine emblem, replaced it, went 
out into the darkness, and was driven off 
through the night. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Another day had dawned, with the same 
obtrusive splendour of light and glitter of 
colour. One could have wished for black 
clouds and drenching rain, to shut all out, 
and relieve by their contrast. 

At six in the morning, the heat was already 
intense, and had dried all moisture from the 
grass and flowers, as though they had been 
fanned by a furnace blast. 

So thought Philip Temple, as he drove on 
over the high road, thankful for every mile 
left behind, reaching out with pleasant ex- 
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pectancy towards the house before him, with 
its comfort and shade ; but best of all towards 
the beautiful woman he had brought to share 
his home with him two years before. She 
had made it indeed a home, and he had no 
pleasure in his absence. 

The city, with the rush and excitement, the 
greed and the gold, had lost all charm for him. 
He believed he would never have left her side, 
except pricked by the spur of necessity. 

He almost wished he might abandon all 
business ties and worldly ambitions, and settle 
down to the quiet enjoyment of domestic 
happiness. She was beautiful, and she was 
his. 

When Philip reached his own door, a sigh 
of relief escaped him at finding himself once 
more within the welcome portals. He threw 
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the reins to a peon standing ready, and with a 
word for Pancho, hastily went in' search of her 
who had filled his thoughts as he drove on over 
the starlit road during the passing hours of 
the night. 

As Teresa was seldom forewarned of his 
arrival, he was never surprised at her delayed 
welcome, even after a prolonged absence. 

But when he had announced himself by re- 
peated rappjngs upon her door, and received no 
response, he did push it ajar with some wonder. 
He spoke her name, — 

"Teresa, Teresa, are you not glad to see 
me home again?" and as there was no reply, 
he opened the door and looked inquiringly in. 
/ The room was vacant, and had the deserted 
air which is given when hurried preparations 
leave a disordered emptiness. 
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Philip walked about with a singular obser- 
vance of small things, and with scarcely the 
shadow of her flight falling oti him yet. He 
knew she was not there; but there were a 
dozen difi'erent rooms in the house she might 
prefer; or the sultry morning might have 
tempted her out of doors, before the oppression 
of later hours. 

Yet something unusual in the aspect of the 
room held him; he still was taking up and 
laying down trifles of her use; they were so 
suggestive of her, even in a subtle perfume 
which lingered about them. He had almost 
trod on a dainty slipper, thrown carelessly in 
the middle of the floor. He stooped and picked 
it up, with a caressing gesture, as though 
even the dumb things of her use were dear 
to him ; and when he placed it near her 
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couch, the satin daintiness had been brushed 
by his lips. 

At last he was struck with the fact that her 
bed had been untouched, and that led him to 
summon Pancho, that he might know " which 
chamber the senora preferred;" as he did so 
he took up mechanically, and restored to 
the place on the wall, the crucifix which 
Teresa's trembling fingers had failed to 
secure. It had fallen as she closed the 
door. 

Pancho had answered his master's summons, 
and stood silently in the doorway. Philip's 
hand lingered on the cross as he murmured, 
" The little pagan I She thinks she believes in 
this." But he turned and said, — 

" Tell your mistress that I am here." 

But Pancho did not move, contrary to his 
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customary ready obedience. Philip was stirred 
to ask, — 

" Why do you wait ?" 

Pancho approached a step or two, and his 
black eyes sought the floor as he answered, — 

" The sefiora is no longer here ; the senora 
has travelled the same road the senor came, 
last night.* 

This was unexpected. Philip had never 
known her to take a journey without him since 
he had brought her to El Retreto two years 
and more ago. She had no friends outside; 
and she had little desire to go, even with him, 
back to the city, which reminded her of her 
brother. 

'^Did the senora leave any word?" he de- 
manded. 

*' No, senor." 
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" Did she receive any message ? " 

" No, sefior." 

Philip looked perplexed ; he made a turn or 
two, and came back where he had started, his 
hands plunged far into his pockets. 

" Has any one been here in my absence ? '* 

" Yes, senorJ 

" Speak out, man ; don't stand staring like a 
mute, unless you are one," impatiently rejoined 
Philip, exasperated by the knowledge his 
servant so pertinaciously withheld. 

" If Don Felipe desires to know what took 
place yesterday, Pancho will speak. The 
stranger came here, walking over the heated 
road, soon after mid-day." 

" Stranger ? What stranger ? " interrupted 
Philip. 

" The senora estrangera with the meagre face 
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and sad eyes. The stranger was very weary, 
and leaned against the wall when she demanded 
to see the seilora ; but she was not so worn as 
to give up seeing her, or to be put off. She 
had come for something very special, and would 
wait until she could be received, she said. And 
then, when I went to place before the sefiora the 
stranger's desire, she followed the stairway, 
and came out upon the gallery where the senora 
found rest from the cruel heat. And so she 
was forced to receive the stranger, and hear the 
long history she had come to relate. It must 
have been a sad story that was so long. And 
the sefiora listened, and never moved from her 
hammock until she was quite spent with fatigue ; 
and when at last she would have gone to her 
own room to find rest, the heat and the sad 
story were too much, and she fell fainting." 
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" Fell fainting ? " repeated his master. What 
before had ever impaired her perfect physical 
equipoise? Philip could not but be startled; 
and yet, that was nothing; all women are 
hysterical sometimes : heat — sorrow — ^joy — it is 
all the same : one can never tell what may be, 
but Teresa had such admirable balance. 

Pancho continued, — 

" The stranger was most kind, and helped the 
sefiora to rise; and when I came to aid the 
sefiora, the stranger had guided her to her 
room, 

. " After that, the sefiora did not reply when 
her maid implored admittance, and she must 
have needed rest very much, for she called no 
one until many hours had sped ; and when at 
last she summoned poor Pancho, it was, — 

" * Pancho, the roan mare and the light 
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waggon, at once ; ' and I did make bold to 
answer, *Is it for the journey to the post- 
station, sefiora ? ' for I was thinking about the 
mare ; but when she said no more, I took the 
heavy load of her displeasure upon me, and had 
black 'Deuce' put in. But when the sefiora 
entered her carriage, she did not remark the 
change, so she could not have been angry with 
poor Pancho.' 

The last of Pancho's narrative fell upon 
deaf ears ; Philip had taken up his walk again. 

The unrest which had always a place in his 
heart, though not acknowledged by him, was 

making itself obtrusively felt. 

There were many things in the circumstances 
just narrated which conspired to alarm him. 
In his present agitation the events of the day 
before took form, and stood out in evidence of 
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a truth he had persistently buried during the 
last two years. 

Before then, he had erred in many ways, he 
knew ; he had been guilty of neglect, then of 
abandonment, and of at least a negative deceit. 
After he had yielded to the allurement of 
Teresa's beauty and her love, he had possibly 
been guilty of a positive deception, that would 
have assumed the proportion of something even 
worse, had there been no circumstances miti- 
gating the wrong. 

He did not like to dwell upon these at any 
time, and in the security of Teresa's love, he had 
almost forgotten how frail this support might 
prove ; or even what the result would be, should 
she learn in what shifting sand the foundation 
of her love was laid. 

A variety of circumstances had shaped his 
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destiny, and as lie walked the length of Teresa's 
room many times that sultry morning, lie had 
time to take account of every event which had 
drifted him on, like a piece of floatwood in a 
flood, until now he found himself borne to the 
brink of a fall that might engulf him in its 
plunge. 

When he had, years before, left his wife and 
child in that far-away New England home, 
it had certainly been with the honest hope 
of securing for them ease and comfort in 
this new world. But misfortune — he called 
it ill luck — seemed to have settled down upon 
him, and claimed him for her own. Work 
as he would, with hands and brain, he could 
not get on. 

Always the claim next his own turned 
out the wonder of the region. Other men. 
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who had little ability and no knowledge 
of their work, were the ones who went home 
gilded with the * wealth he would have given 
years of his life to obtain. And it is but justice 
to say that at this time the desire was not a 
selfish one. He worked for her he had left 
behind, with as honest intention as could have 
been found in any of the sturdy hearts about 
him, could all have been laid bare. 

It was to ease her life, rather than his own, 
that he longed for even a moderate success ; but 
this did not come. What he did gain, he de- 
prived himself, and sent willingly to her. But 
his life was dispiriting ; and hers also, in direct 
proportion. 

Her letters were sad, almost disheartening. 
She dwelt upon her hardships; she assumed 
that greater industry had brought larger results 
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in the cases of those she knew, who were able 
to return and make their families comfortable. 
She did not intend to convey a reproach ; she 
felt her husband needed rousing to their great 
needs. He was far away ; and absence lessens 
the acuteness of sympathy, extended readily 
when suffering is present. So Patience felt it 
her duty and her right to keep before her 
husband his family's necessities. 

There was no other way of bridging the 
distance, except by written words, and if these 
sometimes took the unattractive form of re- 
proach, who can wonder? She had sorrow, 
and she had want pressing upon her, and she 
was, as she thought, meeting these single- 
handed, and with scant sympathy from the one 
on whom she had the right to rely. 

Philip did not answer in kind ; but it was 
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difl&cult to write when there was so little to 
inspire hope, and so his letters were less 
frequent, and, possibly, sometimes less sym- 
pathetic. But not yet had Phihp's respon- 
sibility towards his wife and their little ones 
faded ; he intended to work on for her and for 
them, and he still indulged in pictures of a 
future they were to share. 

But it is difl&cult to present an undaunted 
front to Fortune, when you already sbow a 
panoply bent and battered at every point of 
attack. With a nature like Philip's, this was the 
next step to giving up the battle. A dull 
apathy succeeded to the buoyant hope with 
which he had met his first reverses ; and there 
had also grown up a singular indifference to his 
duty towards those who must rise or fall by him. 
His despair of his own success re-echoed in his 
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indifference to theirs. This is a condition of 
mind not easily comprehended by us, who have 
never faced the awful struggle of those days, 
and been beaten in the strife. 

But the significance of the old truism that 
there is nothing certain, but the unexpected, 
was again to find illustration in Philip's case. 
He had reached the darkest hour. 

He accepted an offer made him — as he 
had accepted many an one before — to throw in 
his professional abilities, as his share of the 
capital invested, in prospecting some new 
mines. In his miscellaneous engineering edu- 
cation, he had picked up some knowledge of 
ore and strata, of leads and drifts, enough 
to give his opinion weight, though acknow- 
ledged to be singularly unlucky. But the turn 
had come in the tide, and he was borne in on 
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the flood. He could scarcely believe in Ms 
own good fortune, so long had he been a 
stranger to hope. 

But, strangely, the turn did not suggest his 
return to the little family struggling in the 
Bast. 

His life here was so different, and he had 
become accustomed to it. He intended to 
send for them, so soon as he had provided a 
fitting home; but before this could be com- 
pleted, he had met the one who was to change 
the whole current of his hfe. 

He did not intend to build up a wall of 
deception about himself, even after he had met 
Teresa. But the talisman this time worked 
fatally ! He was drawn by her lovely face and 
child-like confidence into an intimacy of asso- 
ciation dangerous to both alike. 
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He had befriended her when she was alone 
in the world, and her gratitude soon betrayed 
her love for him. He yielded to the spell she 
innocently threw about him, and was soon lost 
to all sense of danger. The temptation was 
strong about him ; the meshes were entangling 
his judgment. 

She knew nothing of his past life — she did 
not try to know more than that he had sur- 
rounded her with sympathy and care, when 
she had to face the world alone. 

She looked no farther than the present, and 
to the past not at all. 

She had met the proposal of their marriage 
as a natural sequence of their position, and, 
although the prejudice of her faith suggested 
an impediment to the civil ceremony which 
Philip urged, still she yielded this — as she 
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did everything in her life — ^to Philip's de- 
cision. 

If Philip's mind ever dwelt upon the means 
by which he had compassed this hazardous end, 
he reconciled it in contemplating the result — 
the happiest years of his life, he called them. 

This morning, as he faced the possible facts, 
it is doubtful whether his awakened conscious- 
ness would have borne him out in the state- 
ment. ' 

Still he might be mistaken ; he might grasp 
again the remnant of content he had thought 
his own during these two years. 

He must find Teresa, and hear from her 
own lips how much she knew, and also learn how 
far her love would answer to this strain which 
had come. His thoughts were all for her ; he 
could scarcely believe that, in tracing her flight, 
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he would be brought face to face witli the 
ghost of his past. 

At all events, he must follow her ; he did 
not believe this chapter closed, and he must 
prevent the finish which he feared. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

As Philip travelled back over the miles of 
wearying way he had come but the night 
before, he had time to wonder what Teresa's 
plan would be in seeking the city, if indeed 
she were there. 

He knew that in all probability his doors 
were closed to her ; and, possibly, she would 
find shelter in the gaudy lodging-house where 
she had lived with her brother, and where 
he had first seen her. He determined to try 
this at least. As he approached the door, the 
picture of Teresa, as he had first seen her, 
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came vividly back to him, and glowed once 
more on the canvas of jnemory. 

He descended again — as lie had then — the 
stairway of this house, where he had passed 
the few months between his tardy success 
and the time of his taking possession of his 
own more comfortable home, in memory, he 
stopped again, arrested by the picture framed 
in an open doorway. 

The room he saw was much like other gilded 
apartments of like character, fitted up by the 
florid landlady with the vulgar display which 
was supposed to produce in her lodgers' breasts 
** echoes of home." The echo was suggestive 
of an appalling reality ! 

A young man of pleasant and foreign 
countenance sat on the precarious edge of 
a marble-topped ** centre " table, pushed for 
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convenience against the wall. He was 
whistling a sensuous Spanish cachuchay which 
indicates the dance in its very cadence. He 
kept time with one foot, which he swung back- 
wards and forwards, in absorbed enjoyment of 
the scene before him. 

The obtrusive, bright blue blinds were drawn 
high, and allowed a jBood of light to fall across 
the central figure of this bedizened room. 

It was that of a fair girl, engaged in dancing 
this circling southern dance ; accentuating the 
time with the rhythmic beat of the castanets 
held against her pliant palms. 

She brought out in more glaring contrast 
the variegated colours of the plush sofas and 
chairs ; the hectic wreaths of impossible flowers 
seemed to grow more unchaste, ,by reason of 
her own perfect colouring. She wore a short 
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crimson skirt, whicli showed her slippered feet 
beneath its gathered frills ; a long black laco 
scarf or shawl was wound about her shoulders, 
leaving bare the white throat and arms. One 
end of the lace was thrown over a high comb, 
which held her shining hair. 

Her red lips parted with a smile of uncon- 
cealed enjoyment in the ecstasy of the motion 
and the melody. She scarcely stirred from 
the medallion of colour on which she rested, 
and yet, with the graceful sweep of her white 
arms, their advance and retreat, their beckoning 
and repulse, — with the many changes of the pose 
of her pretty head, she seemed to sustain 
rapidly, and in succession, every position of 
grace, every indication of rhythmic motion 
possible to conceive. 

She reminded Philip, as he gazed, of some 
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glowing tropical flower poised upon a graceful 
stem, bending and swaying, rocking and swing- 
ing, through no will of its own, but yielding to 
the soft breeze which kissed the brilliant petals. 

At last, with a double arc described by the 
graceful arms, the castanets met above her 
head with a final note of reluctant finish, the 
pink finger tips met her lips for a light caress 
thrown her admiring spectator, and the 
dance ceased. With a laugh she threw one 
arm over her brother's shoulder, while she- 
touched his cheek with her lips. 

So vividly did Philip recall this picture, as he 
stood before the door waiting to be admitted, 
that it seemed a natural answer to his inquiry to 
find that she was there. He followed the servant 
to the room where that first bright picture had 
drawn his attention, and what had lately tran- 
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spired was, for the moment, blotted from his 
memory. 

As the door of this familiar room opened, he 
almost expected to see Teresa smile a welcome 
to him as he entered. 

She was sitting near the window, listlessly 
looking out ; her back was towards the door, 
and she was evidently too dejected to care to 
see who it was who entered. 

He went hastily towards her, and threw his 
arm around her, as he said, — 

**My darling, you have startled me by 
running away ! What does it mean ? Why 
did you not wait for my return? I would 
Jiave brought you." 

She turned towards him with the saddest 
«mile showing in her lovely eyes, — 

" Why should I wait for you any more. 
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Philip, when you are no longer my own ? I 
did not know, all this long time we have been 
so happy, that there was another, who had a 
better right in your love. I did not know 
you had lived a life, before we met, in which 
I could have no part." 

She spoke with the deprecating accent of a 
child at an unexpected ill-usage; there was 
scarcely a shade of reproach in her tone. 

But he felt there was already something 
between them. Perhaps a veil of mist, but 
it existed. He bent over her, his voice low 
with the strong feeling which moved him. 

"What is it you know? What have you 
been told? — ^that once, years ago, I married 
some one, whom I have long ago ceased to 
love; that time and change have annulled 
every claim she once had upon me ; that if love 
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means anything, that you, and not she, are my 
wife to-day ! " 

Teresa had very little power of reasoning, 
but something indicated the sophistry of this. 

Her eyes looked into his, with greater wonder 
in their depths. 

" You did marry Patience Adams long ago, 
in her home in the East ? " she asked. 

He did not deny it. 

" You came here to make her a home," she 
continued. . " Why did you not bring her to 
share it with you ? " 

" Because," he began passionately, " because 
I had found you. I loved you ; I could not 
leave you. You were the first woman who had 
every really stirred my heart. The other was 
a shade, a phantom ; I could not go back to her 
after I had known the reality of your love. I 
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do not defend my act ; I know what I am : a 
coward towards her ; a criminal towards you. 
There is nothing, nothing in all the wide world 
to plead for me, save the passion of a lifetime 
— that came too late ! " 

She did not stir as he went on passionately ; 
her expression indicated nothing but pity. 

" You cannot intend to throw me back upon 
that life of cold duty," he went on. " There is 
no reason in it ; you are mine by every tie of 
affection. What can come between us ? I will 
take you away from here, if you prefer. We 
can go to some far-away land, where the ghost 
of the past will never intrude. I will be to 
you tenderer, truer than ever was man before. 
You shall forget everything, except my love." 

Her lips parted, and her breath came quickly. 
After all, for what was she making this sacri- 
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fice ? Alone in the world ; there was no one 
even to care whether she lived or died, after 
she had parted from Philip. And what was 
that other woman to her? — a stranger; almost 
an apparition, she seemed so unreal. 

Was it right for her to sacrifice the happiness 
of them both for that one ? 

But the words sounded still in her ears : 
"Give me a chance to win again the love of 
my youth ; leave me undisputed the claim I 
have on the father of my child." 

Philip thought, as he watched her, that her 
face changed; the mist was vanishing. He 
spoke again with hope in his voice, — 

*^ Even two years ago, when I first met you, 
the old bond was but an imaginary one. 
Indeed, in the legal sense T did not believe that 
it existed. By my absence and neglect during 
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those long years, slie had gained her right to a 
separation from me. The rumour reached me 
that she had availed herself of it ; and after I 
had loved you, I did not try to investigate the 
point. You had become my life, my soul, my 
conscience, and I gladly left all else behind. 
This did not cancel the moral obligation, you 
will say : I do not so plead ; only you must 
know what I knew then, that I believed myself 
no longer her husband. I have deceived you 
about the rest; this, at least, is true. 

" Will you believe me ? Will you come with 
me ? I love youj^ 

Teresa had reached the supreme moment of 
her life. 

Consciously or unconsciously, we all at some 
period of our lives stand upon such points of 
moral altitude. Sometimes we scale them, with 
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panting breath and beating heart; but often, 
alas! Kke the blind man on the brink of the 
precipice, we do not see the hand stretched out to 
save, and stumble blindly on to our destruction . 

We lose the whole point of our life by not 
being aware of the climax. 

What would prove Teresa's guide ? Her 
rehgion was a sign, her conscience but an 
instinct ; she knew nothing of the science of 
happiness, as set forth by modern thought. 

But there is a nobleness of purpose, quite 
undefined, which the humblest of us may illus- 
trate ; there is a renunciation of self, so heroic 
as to place the meanest of God's creatures 
almost on a level with the saints. 

Sometimes this point is reached but once ; 
by reason of our frailty, we cannot do more. 
But who shall say we have not then given of our 
best — who shall say the offering is despised ? 
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Totally unconscious of anything sublime in 
her position, Teresa met the question with 
the simplicity of a child. 

*^It is not proof I want; I know nothing of 
law," she said. *^ I could not tell, perhaps, what 
her real claim might be, should you explain it 
to me. I do know you once promised to be 
faithfully hers ; you assumed the happiness of 
her life. Necessity took you from her ; she has 
suffered alone and unloved. She has come to 
you, and asks you to restore her to her rightful 
position in your home; she asks but her own. 
You cannot deny her right; you must not 
repulse her now. She has loved you, through 
deadening poverty and bitter grief, she has a 
right in your prosperity, and, oh ! Philip — ^in 
your heart. 

" I shall never again ask anything of you. I 
ask you now to give her, at least, some of the 
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love that has made me happj. I can give you 
up with less pain, if I know it is not all in vain. 
Will you promise me ? " 

Philip did not speak. He had found the 
frail woman, whom he had wronged, stronger 
than his will, stronger than his overmastering 
passion; he knew she had conquered, — that 
while that other Kved, she would be no more to 
him than any stranger. She had overborne 
his reasoning ; she had interposed an impassable 
barrier by her own unconscious rectitude. 

His head was buried in his hands, as he 
leaned forward, his elbows on his knees. He 
did not answer Teresa's appeal; probably he 
did not hear it. He was fighting a hard battle 
in his own heart. 

The breeze had come up; blowing in from 
the sea, as it always does after mid-day in the 
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Golden City. The window-blind was lifted, 
and fell witli monotonous beat against tlie 
casing. The gay laugh of a young girl, passing 
in the street, came in on the breeze, and Philip 
could hear the rejoinder of her loud-voiced 
companion. Everything was more real than 
his own position. 

At last Teresa broke the silence. " Philip," 
she repeated, ** you must go to her ; she is alone 
in a strange city. You must see " — she 
hesitated — "your son." 

But he did not move ; it all seemed foreign 
to the grief which encompassed him — her 
loss. 

At last she moved towards him, and laid her 
hand on his shoulder; he shuddered. She said, — 

*' You must leave me — that is best." 

He looked up ; a faint smile flickered about 
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his lips for a moment. " I am glad you can 
speak calmly." 

She was shocked at the change in him. She 
had never thought of him as anything but 
young ; she wondered she had never observed 
he was growing old. The lines were strongly 
marked between his eyes and about his mouth, 
and his hair showed more grey than she had 
ever noticed before ; she could scarcely refrain 
from pressing her lips to the white places. 

She waited silently, until he said, without 
explanation, " And you ? " 

" God knows ! " she rephed. 

^^ Will you see me again ? " 

" No," brokenly, '' I could not see you again." 

" Then, I must tell you now, that your 
brother's money has not been touched ; it has 
accumulated imtil you may hve upon the pro- 
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ceeds. If you consent, I will leave the inyest- 
ment where it is, and arrange that you may have 
what you desire." 

" As you will," she said. 

She had but the vaguest idea of her practical 
needs at any time, and had bestowed no 
thought on them now. With the desolation of 
her position, fully realised by him, he yearned 
to surround her with such care as he might 
without breaking the barrier, he felt, she had 
irrevocably raised. 

''It is all over, then," he said, his voice 
sounding strangely far and unnatural. ''My 
sin has assuredly found me out. The strictest 
moralist could not but be satisfied," he added 
bitterly. " I cannot even suffer alone for my 
misdoing ; you, every one with whom I have to 
do, must bear their share." 
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*^ At least you have your path marked out/ 
she replied. 

*' But it is hard to know that yours may be 
beset with hindrances ? " 

Teresa could say no more ; she had reached 
the last point of her endurance. She felt the 
path she had tried to chmb, crumbhng beneath 
her. She must scale the height without delay, 
or fall resistlessly to the bottom. 

*'I can bear no more, Philip," she said, her 
voice broken by a sob. *' You must leave me." 

" God help us both," he said. 

He took her unresistingly in his arms. 

^•If ever I may come back to you, shall I 
find you as I leave you, my own ? Will your 
love last till then ? " 

Her lips framed the answer, but she could 
not speak. 
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He looked long upon her lovely face, as we 
gaze when we know that only a few more 
breaths can be counted as our own, that all the- 
rest belong to eternity. Then he bent and 
kissed her lips, which had grown white and 
cold ; and her eyes, from which the tears had 
blotted out all light. He looked again, as 
though he must carry away her very soul 
with him, held both her hands a moment in 
his own, then left her. 

When Teresa knew that she was alone, all 
the resolve which had borne her up forsook 
her. After all, she was but a frail woman, and 
not given to heroic deeds ; and on this man 
she had poured out all her love. 

She staggered towards the door, as it closed, 
with an impulse to call Philip back, or to follow 
him. In blind haste she tried to find the 
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handle of the door ; she could not let him go, 
— it was not yet too late ; but she groped in 
vain. The unconsciousness which had be- 
friended her once before, came to her for the 
second time in her short life. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

When Philip readied his own door, he was not 
surprised to hear from his servant **that a 
visitor had asked for him." Indeed, "she" 
had been several times during the last twenty- 
four hours, to ask if he had returned. 

But the inquiry did not stir Philip to • any 
purpose or resolve. He was still too absorbed 
in the last scene he had passed through, to 
care for anything beyond. At least that one 
dav he must be left alone with his loss, for a 
few hours he must be free to dwell upon his 
grief. Not to put behind him these last two 
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years, that was impossible even had he desired 
it ; but rather, he must have time to still this 
throbbing of the heart before he looked upon 
the future. 

He did not want to forget. He knew that a 
memory — ^like the living presence of his lost 
love — must go with him to the ends of the 
earth, must still make a part of his real hfe ; 
while whatever was to be lived would remain 
the shadow. 

He asked the servant if this visitor had left 
any word, and learned in reply that she was 
stopping for the time at " Les Trois Anges." 
The name in this case indicating the only celes- 
tial visitants who were ever likely to bestow 
their presence on this rather pretentious house 
of good cheer. 

It had risen in the night, like the mushroom 
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we quote as the type of rapid and unexpected 
growth; and in showy adornment and sumptuous 
upholstery answered the supposed require- 
ments of the rapidly made Dives of the region. 

It held a central position, and attracted who- 
ever came as a stranger needing hospitality. 
This was scarcely the place that Patience 
Temple would have chosen for the briefest 
stay ; and, as her life had been passed in the 
narrowest channel of domesticity, the change 
was almost unbearable. 

She was startled by the easy manner and 
abundant gold of some of the occupants. She 
had never before been brought in contact with 
those of her own sex who sought only amuse- 
ment. From morning until night, dressed in 
showy elegance, they seemed to live a perpetual 
holiday ; seeking, through all the hours of the 
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twenty-four, amusement, excitement, diversion. 
She wondered if they had ever known homes ! 
She almost doubted if they remembered that 
they had ever had mothers ! 

All seemed a part of this abnormal civilisa- 
tion, planted hastily, and by chance on this soil 
of ancient tradition and stately memory. 

The scene cast a strange spell over Patience ; 
she grew more timid and self-contained. She 
disliked the people ; she disliked the town ; she 
saw nothing good in a country which could 
produce such a false estimate of life. Like most 
persons of narrow circumference of thought, 
she bounded her horizon with the limited circle 
of her own experience. She longed to be 
away. Had it not been for her child, she 
would have fled from all, and endured the 
defeat of her own hardly bought position. 
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There was something in the rather narrow 
teaching of her youth which revolted at the sham 
happiness these people were playing at. But 
she had, too, some of the resolve which had led 
her Puritan ancestors to leave their homes and 
friends, to face inclemency of climate and 
poverty of soil in order to establish liberty and 
truth. And so she stayed on with her child. 

This was the day after Philip had left Teresa, 
and he had faced the fact all day, that he must 
go to Patience and offer her such restitution 
as she would accept at his hands. He had no 
thought of shirking the position now ; but he 
had certainly a reluctance in taking up the 
threads so long before snapped asunder. 

He lingered about his room, doing nothing, 
for he could take no interest in anything but 
the rapid change in conditions which the last 
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few days had brought about. At last, as the 
afternoon was wearing on, he took up his hat, 
and went out. 

He intended to go directly to the hotel, 
where he knew he should find Patience; but 
after he was fairly in the street, he turned off 
from the direct way, and walked on towards 
the bay. 

The day was breathless, hot and arid, with 
scarcely a breath of air stirring; the *' trades " 
had assuredly forgotten their message from the 
sea. There was nothing around him to suggest 
the comfort and peace of El Eetreto, and yet 
his mind persistently dwelt upon it; and as 
he walked over the heated street, he saw only 
waving grain and tropical flowers. 

At times, our thoughts are strangely incon- 
sistent ! 
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So absorbed was he, that he had nearly come 
in collision with a good padre^ who was walk- 
ing with equal pre-occupation in the opposite 
direction. He looked up, and met the bene- 
volent eyes and round, good-humoured face of 
one of those fathers whose mission is really to 
help the weak and the sorrowing. He gave 
Philip a cheery smile, saying, — 

" We must both be mightily pre-occupied, to 
have so nearly made an end of one another. 
I hope your thoughts are as pleasant as mine, 
my son." 

But Philip had only raised his hat in reply, 
and something in his face led the good father 
to add, " God rest you ! " 

They parted ; but something in the incident 
changed the current of his thoughts. He turned 
and walked directly back towards the hotel. 
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When lie reached it, he went in, without finding 
any one of whom to make an inquiry. He 
mounted the stairs, intending to summon some 
one to the little sitting-room at the end of the 
upper hall. He went directly there, and was 
about to ring the bell, when he observed some 
one standing near the window, as though 
stopping on her way through the room. 

He approached this rather uninteresting 
middle-aged woman, and said inquiringly, — 

** I am looking for — ^Mrs. Temple. Can you 
tell me if she is in the house ? " 

Is it possible that time can work such 
changes as these ? Can ten years lay such 
relentless fingers upon us, that the husband 
of our youth — the love of our hearts — may 
look us steadily in the. face, and regard us 
as strangers ? 
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In those far-off days Patience had had a 
delicate, refined face, that had almost answered 
for beauty. It was thin, with delicately cut 
nose and straight lips. Her hair, soft and fine, 
had shaded a delicate complexion, more white 
than pink. But as she stood before Philip 
there was scarcely a trace of what he had left, 
in her countenance. Care, time, toil, had done 
their work, and stamped more than her years 
on her prematurely faded face. Her hair, 
grown thin, had become observably grey; it 
was brushed smoothly back, leaving not a 
tress to soften its severe outline. She wore 
a plain dress of some soft black wool, which 
fell straightly about her, relieved by nothing, 
except the line of linen at her throat and 
wrists. In all respects, utility had sup- 
planted every sense of beauty in her personal 
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needs, and the result had made her years 
more than apparent. 

But it was not so with Philip ; she turned 
towards him, knowing instantly who had 
spoken. Her face blanched to a deathly 
pallor as she said, — 

" Philip, do you not know me ? " 

He started, almost with shame, at the slight 
he had unintentionally put upon her; but he 
only said, — 

" You have changed so much : we have both 
changed. It is a long time," he added. 

She felt nervously in her pocket, to find her 
handkerchief; her lips trembled. He had not 
oflfered to approach her — ^he had not taken her 
hand. It is possible that she did not expect so 
much ; but there was something embarrassingly 
commonplace in this meeting. She hardly knew 
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how to excuse her presence there. At last she 
said, — 

" I could not wait any longer ; I had to 
come. I knew you would not come to me. I 
have come to bring our child to you. You cannot 
repulse him, even if you are angry with me." 

" I am not angry," he said. " God knows I 
have little enough right to complain; that is 
for you." 

" I do not try to exculpate myself. My life 
has been a lie, and I abide by its condemnation. 
I will do what I can, what I may, to add to 
your ease, to your comfort ; I fear I cannot add 
to your happiness. You have a right to com- 
mand me ; I will do what you require.' 

They had moved towards a room leading off 
this general sitting-room, and as they entered, 
a boy left his employment of putting up 
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fortifications of blocks and defending them 
with pasteboard guns and tin soldiers, and run 
towards his mother. He was a well-built little 
lad of ten or thereabouts, with a straightforward, 
manly look in his eyes, which strangely re- 
sembled those of the old clergyman, his grand- 
father; and yet, afterwards, when Philip 
regarded him more closely, there was something 
which reminded him of his own boyhood. 

The child had started to tell his mother of 
some unforeseen difficulty in the carrying out of 
his proposed defence, but stopped rather ab- 
ruptly at the sight of the stranger. He silently 
came close to his mother, and stood regarding 
her companion. 

But the sight of his child did not bring the 
reality of the situation any more clearly before 
Philip. He looked at him curiously, wondering 
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if this could be the infant he had welcomed 
years before with a father's affection and pride. 
Patience threw her arm protectingly around 
her son's shoulder; she had learned to be 
father and mother both, to this child of her 
heart. She said, timidly, — 
" He is like you, I think." 
But Philip answered by speaking to the child. 
"Do you know who I am? Have you ever 
heard that you have a father, and do you know 
that I am he ? " 

" Oh ! yes," gladly. " We have come a long 
way to find my father, but I did not think it 
would be so soon ; you were lost such a very 
long time. Where have you been ? And if it 
is in the mines," with rapture, *^ will you take 
me with you when you go again ? " 

" Will you leave your mother ? " Phihp asked. 
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This was an alternative never contemplated 
by the child; he looked doubtingly at his 
father. Mines were very alluring places ! He 
had read about them. It would be grand to 
go right off into the mountains, where all sorts 
of hairbreadth adventures might be expected ; 
one might even encounter a real ^* grizzly," he 
had been told. But, after all, what would his 
mother do without him ? She often wept, as it 
was ; what would be the result if he left her 
quite alone ? He put his arm around her 
waist assuringly, saying, — 

"I am not goiug, mother; I must take care 
of you." But to his father he added: "Must 
you go away? It would be dreadful to lose 
you again. "Will you not come with mother 
and me, away on the ship, away home ? " 

Her son had unconsciously put the question 
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Patience had come thousands of miles to 
ask. 

There was perfect silence about them. 
Nature seemed to be holding her breath before 
some undeveloped sign. Sultry, dense, ex- 
hausting, the air yielded scarcely enough 
vitality to sustain life. It had upon Patience 
the same effect which finding oneself on the 
brink of a precipice at a great altitude pro- 
duces. She repeatedly put her hand to her 
head, as if a giddiness were overpowering her. 
-And was it really the heat and the giddiness 
that gave this strange sensation ? She thought 
the room was rocking ; or was the earth actually 
swaying under her feet ? She saw the pictures 
swing out from the wall, and surely the 
crystals of the chandelier above her head were 
vibrating. She tried to grasp something to 
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steady herself; she put out her hand for help, 
and Philip had taken it firmly in his own. He 
knew what this trembling of the earth was ; ifc 
was not altogether a new sensation. 

Betokening a Power not to be ignored, it 
quickens the heart-beat in the bravest of 
Nature's children. 

Always chivalrous towards those about him, 
Philip had instinctively put out his hand to 
re-assure the one most startled by the shock. 
He said, — 

"Do not be frightened; all is over now. 
It was a very slight earthquake, and no harm 
has been done." 

But the long strain, crowned with this un- 
looked-for convulsion of Nature, had been 
too much for Patience. She burst into tears, 
sobbiug uncontrolledly. 
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*^ Take me away from here, PMlip," she 
cried; "take me away. I shall die if I stay 
any longer in this land of wickedness and fear. 
I cannot endure it. Take me home ! " 

" Yes, I will take you home," he answered 
rather vaguely. But his arm had drawn the 
child within its circling clasp, and while 
Patience's eyes were covered with her handker- 
chief, he turned his son's face towards his own^ 
and kissed him. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DuJBiNG the days succeeding Teresa's parting 
witli Philip, few interruptions had invaded her 
solitude. 

The bustling landlady had looked in upon 
her, with well-intentioned offers of consolation, 
which singularly assumed the repeated hos- 
pitality of cups of tea. Undoubtedly this had 
proved the consolatory beverage on more than 
one occasion of her own depression, and she 
looked upon it as the source from which much 
peace of mind might be drawn. If that failed to 
assuage the sorrow depicted plainly in her fair 
lodger's countenance, she had not the time 
either to appreciate or analyse the difference in 
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their respective susceptibilities. And so Teresa 
"was left almost totally alone, and to her own 
resources, for consolation. She had not the 
solace many of us find in occupation ; this 
saving of the brain's fuel through the employ- 
ment of the hands was not a gift of her 
nature. 

Sadly the days passed in listless apathy. 
To wander from one room to another; to 
gaze from her windows on a limited panorama 
of people and scenes; to change the light a 
little at this window or that ; to make a pre- 
tence of enjoying the refreshment set before her 
three times a day, without so much as breaking 
her fast on some occasions — these were the 
changes of the day, which dragged sluggishly, 
the one into the other. 

The only thing about her which would have 
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reminded one of brighter days were the flowers, 
from which she could not be separated. 

Everywhere about her rooms she had massed 
great bouquets of them. 

Brilliant blossoms of every kind seemed to 
contrast themselves unconsciously with this 
broken woman, who had but lately shone with 
their own gay beauty, and had— like Solomon's 
lilies — quite as little care. 

But she loved them ; and they at least were 
bright. She could almost smile as she lingered 
over their arrangement. Among them were m any 
trailing branches of the passion-flower, and in 
her white gown she had fastened a spray of them. 

Upon one occasion she had received a visit, 
but this had not served to rouse her especially^ 

It was from a stout, fussy little man, who 
might have been a lawyer, she did not know. 
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He seemed to take great pleasure in setting 
before Teresa certain business arrangements, 
from wHch slie gathered but the vaguest know- 
ledge through the mist of technicalities in which 

they were enveloped. But she readily yielded 

her assent to various proposals offered by him, 

with the hope of sooner being fr6e from these 

> 
troublesome details — and allowed to indulge in 

her uninterrupted solitude again— than from 

any real comprehension of their substance. 

Until called upon for her signature, it had 
not occurred to her that she had no right in 
the one she had recently used ; and when the 
name of Teresa Itasca was appended to one of 
these documents, the dry little solicitor's heart 
was touched by the two tear-blots that had 
fallen upon the name. 

On the evening of this same day, Teresa had 
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settled down to her loneliness again. She 
was seated near a window, watching some 
children playing in an open space opposite : 
they often came there, and she had grown to 
watch for this diversion. So absorbed was 
she, that she did not hear a timid knock upon 
her door, nor turn when it was opened. 

She was startled by a voice speaking from 
the grey interior of the room. She rose hastily, 
and stood tall and white against the half-light, 
with her hand resting on the window-sill 
behind her. 

She recognised the voice as the one she 
had never thought of hearing again. It acted 
upon her strangely, and caused her to reply 
to her visitor's hesitating word of explanation 
almost with impatience. 

" Why do you come again ? '* she said. 
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" Nothing you can say would now make any 

difference. I have given him up to you ; is not 

that enough ? Do not tempt me to say what I 

had rather leave unsaid. I am not strong ; I am 

not even good ; but I do not want to repent of 

what I have done. Leave me alone with my sacri- 
fice ; do not tempt me more than I can bear." 

Patience had not expected this, and her voice 
had steadied itself perceptibly before she spoke 
again. She said, almost with dignity, — 

" I have not intended to give you pain by 
coming here. I thought of your loneliness — of 
your loss. I realised all I had gained, and in 
contrast I felt for you. I wanted to see you 
again before we go away, to thank you for 
what you have done." 

Teresa repeated the words, " before we go 
away," and added, — 
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^*Are you going away — ^back to tlie East, to 
your home ? " 

** Yes ; the day after to-morrow, my husband, 
my child, and I turn our backs for ever on this 
land of temptation, of danger, and of trouble. 
We shall set our faces towards home and 
friends, and," she added reverently, " towards 
God. We shall wipe out misunderstanding 
and mistake, and by unselfishness atone for 
the errors we have committed." 

She spoke with conviction, and in the fore- 
casting of their future life she lost sight of the 
pain her words were inflicting. She went on, — 

" My child will have his father again ; 
already he loves him," she added with pride. 
" He shall be brought up by him, who is so 
much more clever than I ; and in him we shall 
live over again the happiest part of our lives." 
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Teresa liad sunk upon the chair near her, 
and listened without reply to the picture the 
woman unconsciously drew of her home. She 
had the spray of passion-flowers in her 
hand, and was idly plucking them to pieces. 
Their holy significance did not protect them. 

Patience came a step or two nearer as she 
went on, — 

" I could not leave all this behind. I could 
not reach out to what lies before us, without 
thinking of you. I know you were wronged as 
well as me, and I want you to know I shall 
never forget you. As long as I live, you will 
have my gratitude ; as long as I live, I shall 
pray God to bless you for your goodness." 

Teresa tore the last waxen cross from its 
stem as she sprang up. 

" I am not good," she said. " Why do you 
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tempt me ? If I could do this all over again, I 
would not let you take from me the only one 
on earth who loves me, the only friend I havo 
in the world. I know what is right, but I am 
not like you — always looking up to God. I 
wanted to give him up for his own sake, that 
he might do his duty; but I struggle alone, and 
I am weak." 

" God help you ! " Patience said softly ; and 
after a time, " Is there anything you would 
have — anything I could do for you before I 
leave you ? I am much older than you ; you 
know I am not moved by the petty feelings 
that would influence many women placed in 
my position. I would do for you what a 
mother might, and I beg you to rely on me.' 

But Teresa shook her head sadly, and 
replied, — 

" I have no wishes. I used to wish for all 
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kinds of things to add to my happiness, but 
now I have lost all, I seem to have no desires. 

Then Patience said, — 

" I shall never see you again. I leave you 
in the deepest sorrow a woman ever reaches. 
Can you say to me — the unwilling cause — * I 
forgive you?' I could leave you with less 
fear if I knew your heart could say those 
words." 

Teresa did not speak for so long a time, that 
Patience felt obliged to recognise this as the 
end of their interview. She sighed sadly, and, 
approaching Teresa, took her hand in hers, 
held it a moment, then stooped and kissed 
it : and so, without a word, she turned and 
groped her way through the darkening room to 
the door, and let herself out ; while the solitary 
woman she left, sat still in her ruin of passion- 
flowers, through many hours. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

From that time until the sailing of the ship, 
but one thought was clear and well defined in 
Teresa's mind, and that was to look upon the 
face of Phihp once more, before the ocean 
divided them for ever. 

She knew the hour for sailing, and, as in this 
still isolated city of the West, the departure of 
friends and mails for home was an event that 
called all active members of the community to 
the wharf, she might reasonably expect to 
escape observation in the [crowd and excite- 
ment. At all events, the hope of seeing Phihp 
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again became her one motive. She counted 
the hours until the time of the ship's sailing, 
and became conscious of the minutes in each 
of the brief hours. She neither slept nor 
ate; but the colour had come back to her 
cheeks and lips — and, except for the violet 
shadows that rested about her eyes, there 
"was nothing to indicate the strain of the last 
few days. 

When the morning came, she dressed herself 
for going out, long before any stir in the streets 
indicated the rousing of the city to the daily 
round of business and pleasure. She had 
taken great care with her adornment — even as 
she was wont, when certain of the pleasure her 
beauty would give Philip. 

She Hngered over every detail, with something 
of the love with which we elaborate each trifling 
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act bestowed on those we shall never see 
again. 

But when, at last, an unusual eagerness in 
the passers-by indicated that the moment of 
the ship's sailing was near at hand, and that 
all were hurrying in the same direction to wish 
her " God-speed," Teresa's excitement took a 
new phase, and she almost abandoned her 
resolve altogether. She fell to trembling, as 
though chilled by the blast from an iceberg. 
She tried to unfasten her bonnet — the ribbons 
choked her — but her hands trembled violently, 
and she could not. 

Then all the sounds in the street ceased, as 
though that part of the city had been entirely 
deserted of its population — all drawn to some 
point of common interest. When this silence 
succeeded the suppressed excitement which 
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had kept Teresa company, she started again, 
spurred now by the thought of how few 
moments intervened between opportunity and 
useless regret. 

She let herself out into the street, and has- 
tened on towards the bay. She went blindly, 
but with all speed. A feeling had taken pos- 
session of her, that if she should be too late, she 
would lose all accountability for what might 
follow. 

She reached the outskirts of the crowd, 
all good-natured, noisy, bustling; much like 
crowds elsewhere, except with the addition of 
a predominant good-fellowship, which one finds 
only in new countries. 

They evidently thought this lovely woman, 
with the bronze hair and the sapphire eyes, 
a little belated in coming to see the last of her 
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friends, and let her pass between them with 
rough courtesy. 

She made her way now, with no thought of 
concealing her presence there from Philip, and 
was soon in the thickest of the crowd, near 
the gangway. She scanned every face which 
passed; she studied the features of each one 
who had already gone on board, and was stand- 
ing on deck exchanging the voyagers' customary 
inanities with those of his heart's blood about 
to be left behind. But she did not see the 
group which to her would have stood out 
apart from all others, could her eyes have rested 
upon it. Already the ofl&cers were clearing the 
decks of friends of the passengers, who lingered 
yet for the last moments of companionship. 

The captain was waiting to give the word to 
" shove off," and the gang-plank was drawn in. 
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Teresa was faint with the excitement of the 
moment. 

The great wheels had begun their revolu- 
tions, and the water showed boiling and white 
between the ship and the shore. A great 
huzza went up from the wharf, an answering 
ring came from the deck, and the great ship 
had begun her voyage home. As the ship 
turned, giving the other side to the view of the 
straining eyes upon the dock, Teresa saw for 
one moment the white face of PhiUp, standing 
alone on the after-deck. Involuntarily she 
stretched her arms towards him, and — she could 
not tell — he waved his hand, perhaps to her, 
perhaps to the shore he was leaving. In a 
moment more the crowd had surged to that 
part of the ship, and she could distinguish 
nothing but a blurred mass of waving arms, 
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handkerchiefs, and hats. The voices died 
away. The long trail of smoke outhned itself 
steadily against the sky, and the blankness 
which follows the departure of a steamer settled 
down upon the crowd left behind. 

They pulled themselves together, as though 
already repenting this unwonted show of feeling, 
and with rather forced smiles turned to the 
topics of the day. And soon, in groups of 
twos or threes, they had dispersed in various 
directions. 

Only a few lingered, and they for the 
most part were women, who relinquish more 
reluctantly than men the stimulus of excite- 
ment. They stared somewhat curiously at 
Teresa, and asked one another ** who were her 
friends ? " There must have been something 
rather bewildered in her expression, when she. 
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too, turned mechanically to depart, for a little 
child left his mother, and came close to Teresa, 
peering into her face ; at last he asked in a tone 
of childish concern, " Are you lost ! " 

Probably Teresa was too preoccupied to 
understand, for she answered strangely, " Yes." 
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CHAPTER X. 

Time lias never been known to stand still in 
contemplation of any heartache, however severe. 

He treads on remorselessly, with the pace we 
are apt to ascribe to him. He may prance, or 
even gambol, if our hearts reflect such light- 
hearted progress ; but he may drag with the 
well-considered step of the octogenarian, if we 
look upon him with hearts aged by sorrow. 
Nevertheless, he progresses on and on towards 
the same goal, — prince and beggar in enforced 
companionship. 

Teresa was not exempted from the general 
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rule, and she, too, had to take up her march 
with the rest. It was slow at first, and with 
much loitering. She took no interest in the 
scenes through which she was journeying, nor 
in her companions by the way. But, for- 
tunately, we do not always weep ; and she, too, 
dried her tears, and began to look about her. 
Indeed she smiled sometimes, almost with the 
brightness of other days. 

And if the talisman was a little blurred in this 
later time, it would never have been known to the 
ordinary observ^er. The alchemist might have 
found one property wanting, which is essential 
to the perfect charm, but there was a pretty good 
substitute, which many persons would have mis- 
taken for the real thing; and fortunately we look 
on the outside, and not at occult properties. 

Her story became known, and she was for a 
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time — a brief time — the speculation of the town. 
But one cannot expect to amuse or even to lend 
interest for long to the tales of idle tongues ; 
and so Teresa had her day, and in the absorp- 
tion of other things drifted, too, into neglect. 
She was not unnoticed; but speculation had 
worn itself out, and could not be fed from per- 
sonal contact. She formed few ties, the habit 
of her life being strongly against her seeking 
society; and that which would have sought 
her, she instinctively turned from. 

But all local interests were presently to be 
merged in one general one, so formidable and 
so concentrative, that for a time everything 
else stood still, as though paralyzed. 

Men forgot their personal ambitions and 
their ruling animosities in a common cause, 

Far away in the village of Harper's Ferry, 
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a tragedy had been enacted whicli was destined 
to be wide spreading in tbe issues, and to 
culminate in dishonour to the national flag. But 
tbey were tbe colours which secured peace to 
thousands, even in this new-born city on the 
Pacific, hundreds of miles from the menace. 
It was a shot that carried across the waving 
plains, and through the snow-clad mountains ; 
and echoed in their own lonely cafions, fol- 
lowed the course of the waterbeds, and left a 
message by every camp-fire. 

This was not so long ago but that many of 
us may recall it ; nor so far removed but that 
we may readily re-picture the scenes of anxious 
excitement that followed upon that first call to 
arms. 

We must not dwell upon this ; it has little to 
do with this brief history, except in an indirect 
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influence upon tlie events whicli hurried the 
end. 

Every branch of industry felt the insecurity 
of the times. Every monied interest trembled 
awhile in the balance. There were all sorts of 
contingencies, presumable and possible. The 
North would collapse because of the injustice of 
their cause ! The South would be wiped out by 
reason of the unrighteousness of the quarrel ! 
There were friends of both arguments; and 
we all know the result. But at the time, 
fortunes were made and unmade with scarce a 
wonder expressed at the rapidity of the miracle. 

And, surely, no one thought much of the 
personal misery entailed in the financial crises 
which followed fast the one upon the other. 

Women wept for bitterer losses than any 
that could be reckoned in gold. 
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And so it was quite natural tliat Teresa 
should have been overlooked in the general 
excitement. 

There came a day, however, when she learned, 
too, what she must sacrifice to this great 
cause. Want of confidence had led to the 
failure of the business in which her money was 
invested, and she lost suddenly even the slight 
protection which her means had afforded. She 
did not at first realise the change which this 
must entail. She had never known much of the 
practical side of life, and she could not compre- 
hend at once the utter helplessness of poverty. 

In view of her own abilities, she went through 
all the varying stages of hope and depression 
which others had felt before. She knew that 
she must finally settle to some employment 
which would help her to live ; but she put off 
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the evil day as long as possible. It was not 
until she was touched with her own deprivations 
that any real sense of the emergency appealed 
to her. 

Then she made some effort to get pupils. 
Music had always been with her a natural 
accomplishment, and she turned to this now as 
her one resource. But the knowledge of that, 
as of other things, had been superficial, and 
she did not often give satisfaction in her pupils' 
progress. They were often withdrawn without 
comment, and, sometimes, with open rebuke. 

Teresa shrank from all this. She had been 
accustomed to great ease, and an atmosphere 
of approval. It was impossible for her to 
accustom herself to hardship tempered with 

distrust. 

Then, too, she encountered other obstacles. 
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Although in a communifcy not always over- 
scrupulous with regard to a moral code, still her 
own unconscious infringement had never been 
overlooked; and the two years spent at 
El Eetreto were quoted as a reason for 
ignoring her claim for assistance. It must be 
confessed, too, that her beauty in nowise aided 
her in these days. This was, in many cases, 
either a snare or a hindrance, until she used 
to sometimes wonder at the fatuity of the gift ; 
for, apparently, this was at the bottom of much 
of her misery. 

We cannot linger in the telling of the story, 
but the inevitable was closing rapidly in upon 
her. She might have read it upon the walls 
that were contracting about her ; but she only 
struggled feebly, and beat her wings until they 
were torn, and there was none to save ! 
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Many montlis had passed in these unavailing 
efforts, and it was fast approaching a point 
when she must sink beneath the pressure, 
unless something rescued her as by a miracle. 
Of late, all kinds of grotesque and unnatural 
thoughts possessed her. Her mind lent itself 
to various fanciful imaginings. She marvelled 
often how she would appear when wasted of all 
her flesh and colour ! She wondered if Philip, 
even, would know her with her eyes so hollow 
and strange looking ! She drew ghastly 
portraits of herself in the guise of skeletons, 
but always clothed with fine apparel. She 
often held her hands up to the light, that she 
might see the sun shine through them. She 
speculated upon herself quite as though she 
had dissolved all personal interest in the poor 
frame. Her cheeks burned with colour still, 
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but it was that of a devouring flame, no longer 
like the cool petal of a rose. 

She used to laugh at her own changed aspect, 
when she caught sight of herself in her very 
limited mirror; and ironically congratulate 
Patience Temple on her work. She was not 
by nature either unjust or ill-tempered, but she 
was not herself. 

The meanness of her surroundings hurt her 
as with a physical pang; and often, to save 
some cherished article of toilet or apparel, she 
had gone almost without food for days. 

She walked about a great deal at this time ; 
she could not endure the solitude of her barren 
room. And, singularly, she found much com- 
pany in looking at the waters of the bay. 
They were generally smiling and peaceful; 
and beyond the portal of the Golden Gate 
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stretched the blue sea in unknown expanse, 
which somehow lent peace to her undefined 
speculations. She had no thought of trusting 
herself to the treacherous invitation of this 
restless water, but the ever-changing aspect 
answered to her own unrest, and held her 
with a resistless fascination. This seemed the 
only element which still bound her to the 
memory of Philip. She could never, even in 
thought, see him elsewhere. Try as she would 
to recall him, his image evaded her everywhere 
but here ; and the picture was always the same, 
of the white face looking towards the shore. 

On one day she had started to make this 
pilgrimage to the bay, but had taken a cir- 
cuitous and unusual route which led her 
through a number of little side streets that 
were laid out with regard to the future, be it 
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supposed, for certainly they were scantily 
frequented as yet. 

Teresa was too mucli absorbed in her own 
vacuity of thought to observe much around 
her, but she did presently notice a little child, 
wandering on through the middle of the street, 
crying bitterly. There was no one in sight on 
any hand, and presumably the little fellow was 
lost. 

Teresa sUghtly hastened her steps to overtake- 
and comfort him. Children always called forth 
all her tenderness. But before she reached 
him, she was startled by an ominous rush and 
rattle in a street which led off at right angles 
near where she stood. It was understood 
almost as quickly as observed ; for a panting, 
frightened, runaway horse, dragging the broken 
bits of a light waggon at its heels, appeared 
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upon the scene, and, had Teresa been less 
active, would have dashed, in fright, straight 
over the golden head which stood in the way. 
As the horse turned the corner, leaving the 
remnant of the waggon attached to the lamp- 
post, Teresa seized the child from under its 
very hoofs. The crowd pursuing the horse 
halted for a second in contemplation qf the 
daring deed, but concluding she was the 
child's mother, and that any mother would 
do the same, decided to go on, in the hope 
of finding something still more worthy of 
regard. 

In a few moments Teresa found herself as 
much alone with the child as she had been 
before this incident. She bent her efforts to 
still his sobbing, but could extract nothing 
from him, further than that he wished to go 
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home. Where that desired spot might be she 
could not learn from the child. 

While she was pondering how best to obtain 
a clue to his parentage, and so restore him to 
his home, she was pleased to hear the little 
man utter a cry of joy, and dropping her hand 
with infant ingratitude, he bounded away 
towards some one who had just come in 
sight. 

The child was giving a rapid and garbled 
account of his adventures to the gentleman, 
whose hand he had seized, dragging him all 
the time towards Teresa. He finally added 
triumphantly,— 

" That's the love'y lady, and she was lost, 
once ! " 

Teresa had not, until now, recognised her 
infant interrogator of many months before. 

L 2 
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The gentleman smiled and raised his hat, as 
he said, — 

" I think I may thank you for having saved 
my little nephew's life. He tells me, ' you 
didn't let the horse step on him.' I am sure it 
was very good of you. I am rather pleased to 
take him home intact. His mother seems to 
prize him peculiarly, poor little chap ! But I 
am afraid you have hurt yourself in some way," 
he added hastily, as he observed a deadly 
pallor steal over Teresa's face. She tried to 
answer, but only smiled feebly. 

He came close to her, and placed his hand 
under her arm to steady her. He saw she was 
very weak. 

"What can I do for you?" he asked 
sympathetically. " The exertion has been too 
much for you. May I take you to your 
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friends? Will you tell me where your home 
is ? " 

She still smiled, as she replied, — 

** I fear I have no friends ! " and she added, 
by way of explanation, as he still seemed to 
expect something further, "You cannot take 
me to my home, either, for I have none just 
now. I could not meet the payments for my 
room any longer, and so had to give it up," she 
said quite simply. 

The gentleman looked puzzled. It had 
never occurred to him that there were 
straits in which there was no way of life 
for a young and beautiful woman. He had 
supposed, in a general way, that every one 
had resources, did they but avail themselves of 
them. 

There suddenly dawned upon him a ghastly 
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possibility ; lie put it away from him quickly. 
But he said, nevertheless, — 

" I am too greatly in your debt to leave you 
in this way. Will you grant me the privilege 
of seeing that you do not suffer, at least until 
you can form some plan ? " 

She answered rather irrelevantly, "that it 
did not matter." But when he proposed to her 
to come with him to a quiet restaurant^ that he 
might talk further with her, she yielded. 

Hunger is a persuasive argument ; and, per- 
haps, the heart's craving almost as potential. 
And Teresa was very human. 

We wUl not follow her : she has found a 
friend ! Does friendship admit, too, of selfish- 
ness ? .The result will show. We look to the 
end ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A NIGHT in March, cold and bleak, in this same 
city. All day the rain has fallen ceaselessly, 
and is only varied now by the icy threads of 
sleet, which beat upon the pavement with a 
sound that resembles showers of shot. 

The wind drives in from the sea in angry 
gusts, that wraps the sleet more closely about 
every wayfarer, and protests sullenly against 
any human interference in this riot of Nature. 

There are few who care to trust themselves 
to the inhospitable streets, and there is scarcely 
a sign of living creature abroad. 

Now and then one might see a face peer out 
into the storm from some bright window, where 
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the heavy curtains are momentarily drawn aside. 
But whoever encounters the storm, even from 
this sheltered retreat, hugs his comfort more 
closely to his breast, and goes back to his bright 
fireside thanking Heaven he is not abroad to- 
night. 

On one of the main thoroughfares, scarce a 
soul is to be met. A few belated visitors from 
some house of entertainment make their way 
against the storm ; a few tired horses and 
drenched coachmen wait their masters' pleasure 
before some luxurious door. 

That is all: save the wind and the sleet. 
There is one other wayfarer, whom we have 
not noticed, however, and this is the good 
padre, whom we once before encountered in the 
streets of the city. He has been — as he was 
then — on his mission of mercy. 
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Heat or cold, sunsliine or storm, it is all one 
to the padre : his people need him, and he 
thinks only of them. 

To-night the wind makes merry with the 
long skirts of his black frock, and the broad 
leaves of his sombrero flap in the gale, like the 
wet wings of a crow, as he faces the storm. 
He has abandoned the roomy cotton umbrella, 
which protects him in storm or sunshine ahke, 
and only relies upon his bent head, with the 
broad covering, to meet the blast. 

He is so absorbed in making his way, that 
he looks neither to the right nor left as he 
pushes on, until after having passed one of the 
street-lamps, whose light serves to illumine only 
its own base in this dense darkness, he was 
moved to face about, and look again at the 
circumference of light he had just passed. 
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Surely something moved under the gaslight. 
This might be some one not strong enough 
to get on without a helping hand. He went 
back, and was rather startled to find a woman, 
and alone. He said kindly, — 

"Can I help you on? If we are going in 
the same direction, perhaps I might aid you. 

It is a wild night." 

He had not seen her face. She was support- 
ing herself with one arm leaning against the 
lamp-post, and her head was drooping against 

her arm, with the face concealed. She did not 
look up, but repeated something she had evi- 
dently reiterated many times before. It was, — 

" Where is the bay ? I want to find the 
bay." 

The good yadre had heard this hopeless 
refrain before, but he did not acknowledge 
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to her his sense of the meaning; he only- 
replied, — 

'* It is over there," pointing in the opposite 
direction from where the bay lay. But he added 
kindly, '^ It is too far for you to-night : do not try 
to go there ; let me take you to your friends. 

She laughed bitterly. 

** Where are my friends ? You could not 
find them, nor I. I have none ; I have lost 
my beauty, they tell me." 

She looked up, and the limp, wet^ hood of 
an old waterproof cloak fell away from her 
head, and disclosed what had once been the 
beautiful face of Teresa Itasca. 

The tahsman was broken ! never more to 
charm ; never to betray again. 

The old padre recognised her. He had often 
observed her as he went about his work, and 
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had sometimes wondered what the end would 
be. Now he knew, unless he was given grace 
to save her. 

As the padre regarded her more closely, he 
saw that one of the blue eyes had been shot 
away. This had happened in a quarrel, of 
which she was the unwilling cause, and in 
which she had become the victim. That was 
the beginning of the end. 

In looking up, Teresa had seen that it was 
one of the good padres who was addressing 
her. She had learned to revere them in her 
youth ; and as he reminded her of things she 
had once counted as holy, she instinctively 
raised her hand to make the sign of the cross, 
— ^but she did not finish. 

The padre continued encouragingly, — 

" Do not say you are without friends. No 
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one can be quite that. There is always the 
One who died for us ; and He will never forsake 
thee." 

But Teresa only reiterated, — 

" I am quite alone." 

She went on, as though repeating a mes- 
sage,— 

" I said I would wait for Philip, but it was 
long — so long; and I feared that he would 
not come. At last I thought anything was 
better than solitude and poverty. But I have 
never been happy. Tell him I tried to wait, 
but I could not." 

The rain fell pitilessly upon her face, but she 
seemed neither to feel nor to care for it. The 
father tried to pull her cloak more closely 
around her, as he said, — 

" I want you to come with me, my daughter. 
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to a good woman who will give you shelter, 
and there you may rest for the night. After 
that we will not let you say again that you 
have no friends." 

But Teresa could not take up the burden 
again. She said, — 

" Why do you try to save me ? It is of no 
use ! I have sinned, sinned, sinned, until there 
is no place for me here, and oh, Christ I*^ — 
nothing beyond ! " 

She began to sob excitedly; almost as though 
the last thread had snapped which bound her 
to reason. 

The father urged persuasively, — 

** Come, my child, .the exposure is making 
you ill. You must conie with me, and to- 
morrow we will talk of whatever you will." 

The reverence for his order, which had been 
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a part of her early life, re-asserted itself, and 
she yielded to be led by him. 

He protected her as well as he could from 
the falling sleet, and they had not far to go. 

He took her to a small inn, kept by a good 
woman whom he knew. In a few words he com- 
mended Teresa to her, telling her to warm and 
nourish, and care for her until he should come 
again. All of which she heartily promised ; for 
it was not often one could aid the good pddre ! 

Teresa listened apathetically, she apparently 
took little interest in these kindly arrangements. 
But at last, when the priest was taking his 
leave after fervently blessing her, she followed 
him and took his hand beseechingly, as she said 
again, — 

*' Do not forget to tell Philip that I tried to 
wait, will you, holy farther ? ' ' 
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He answered cheerily, — 

"Some day you will tell him all yourself. 
Poor child ! Do not despair ! There is healing 
even for your wound." 

She shook her head. "It is too late," she 
said. 

"Never! until the Master says so," he 
replied. " I will see you again to-morrow. 
Christ keep you I " 

At the holy Name she bowed her head, and 
did not raise it again. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Before the next morning, the storm had 
spent itself. The wind only remained to show 
that nature was not yet entirely appeased, 
and blew spitefully and gustily. The sky was 
intensely blue, save for a few light clouds that 
drifted over its face. Now and then one turned 
sullen, and put out the sun for a moment. But 
it was a fitful fancy, and no sooner threatened 
to frown, than repenting of his own ill-humour, 
smiled mockingly again on all below. 

But there was little warmth in these impulsive 
gleams, and the crowd who had gathered on 
the wharf to welcome the steamship, bringing 
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friends and news from the East, shivered as 
they waited. 

Far out at sea, the waves made merry and 
tossed their white caps high. Nearer, they 
rolled in, and broke at one's feet with repeated 
promises of haste in bringing the ship with the 
precious freight. 

Presently she could be distinctly discerned 
cutting her way through the waters, with her 
prow looking steadily towards the little group 
on the shore. 

Figures soon stood out from the mass, and 
features were recognisable, and the scene of 
reunion — with which we are all familiar — 
followed, with the mingling of smiles and tears. 

But there is one standing apart from the 
others, who seemingly has no place in the per- 
vading gladness. It is not difficult for us to 
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recognise in this grave, middle-aged man, the 
same Philip Temple to whom we said adieu in 
much the same surroundings a few years before. 

To analyse the contending emotions, the 
mingled thoughts which crowd upon him as he 
once more beholds the outline of these famiUar 
shores is impossible. The years that had come 
between were for the moment lost in the over- 
powering reaUty of the present moment. He 
was about to test the hazard which was his at 
last to try. 

He had no longer a divided duty : death — 
from which there is no appeal — had released 
him from the allegiance he owed his wife. He 
had never wavered-in his duty towards Patience 
since he had undertaken again her happiness. 
But this cannot be denied, that his heart turned 
often towards the one who had filled it since 

M 2 
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the day he had first seen her dancing in the 
sunlight. Now, nothiDg stood between them, 
and he could without sin look upon her face 
again. 

Patience had faded gradually from them ; no 
care, no endeavour availed, and in an atmo- 
sphere of peace her life had gone out. Her 
husband was by her side, and ministered 
tenderly to her slightest wish ; their son was 
near, to fill her last moments with the love 
she craved. And so she drifted out into the 
unknown sea with scarcely a regret. 

They had laid her away in the little church- 
yard of the New England village, which had 
held both the joys of her girlhood and the woes 
of her womanhood. They left her where the 
sunlight lay warm across the grass, and the 
flowers kept her company. 



Ik 
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There was nothing now to keep Philip in the 
East. He had never really taken up his life 
there again. There was nothing to bind him, 
save his son, and during the time of his educa- 
tion they must necessarily be much apart. 

The bond which drew him to Teresa was one 
with which time or place had nothing to do. 
He turned towards her as certainly as the 
needle points to the magnet, and almost with 
the same certainty did he regard their reunion. 

Never, until approaching so near that only 
hours intervened between them, did the slightest 
doubt creep into his mind of the final fulfilment 
of his hopes. But when possibility began to 
arraign itself against probability, an anxiety 
which was pain took possession of him. Hope 
and fear, trust and anxiety, alternated imtil he 
was torn by these contrasting emotions. 
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Should he find her the same? Would her 
love have lasted until now ? 

Time consoles and obliterates. Could it have 
come between them, and only he have spanned 
it with his love ? No ; he did not believe this 
would be so. She had loved him too well, 
even with a devotion that could bruise itself 
to help him in the right way; a love which 
prompts the laying down of life for one's 
friend. 

He behoved in her ; he trusted her ; he 
should find her as he had left her — his own. 

Yet he was one of the last to leave the ship. 
So unwilling are we, sometimes, to test even a 
certainty ! He lingered over all kinds of un- 
necessary arrangements. And when he did 
presently follow the others, and found himself 
on the landing, he did not hasten to be oflF. 
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He, too, joins a group whicli has gathered 
about some point of interest at a little distance. 
He looks idly over the heads between him and 
the object about which they centre. 

He asks what is the matter. Has there 
been an accident? and hears, in reply, that 
the vessel's motion stirring the waters has 
washed out some poor creature who had 
drowned her sorrows in them. 

It is sad. Philip is impelled to go nearer, 
and something in the gleam of the woman's 
hair draws him still further. 

A strange thrill passes through him. A 
presentiment senselessly lays hold of him. 
His heart stands still with a nameless terror ; 
but he must go on. 

Before he reaches her, he knows that Teresa 
has not waited. 
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There she lies : dead to him ! dead to every- 
thing in this life ! This is his welcome ! 

Her long hair, almost the only trace of 
her lost beauty, shielding her from prying 
eyes, had wrapped her round as with a 
gleaming shroud. The long lashes lay heavy 
on the wasted cheeks, and " the peace which 
the world cannot give " had settled for eternity 
on the face that Time had disquieted. 

vlt vft ^ fit 

There were but few who gathered a day or 
two after to follow to her last rest the one who 
had gone in and out among them, with little 
heed paid to her claim upon their fellowship ; 
until at last the bay — ^her only friend — had 
received her. 

The padre was there, and Philip was there ; 
all the rest were idle onlookers. 
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They had taken her to a part of the burial- 
ground set apart for such as she. This last sin 
— " the only sin for which there is no repen- 
tance" — must shut her out from others, even 
in death. 

This "city of the dead" was obtrusively 
new. There was nothing to suggest the 
infinite calm of eternity. One felt strangely, 
that all there had been laid away but yester- 
day, and — if the thought were not irreverent 
— were waiting to rise to-morrow. The black- 
lettered virtues of the departed called forth a 
sceptical criticism which rarely finds place in 
our hearts in places of hallowed association. 

There was n6 one to mourn for Teresa, but 
Philip, and here, we might assume, he could 
readily have mourned without hope. 

Nevertheless, the good padre^s voice sounded 
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tenderly above her, in the few words he spoke. 
Fervently his voice rose to the Christ whose 
tender mercy could save even this child, who 
was lost. The earth fell softly, and shut 
out for ever all that had once been fair of 
this, her child. And on her broad bosom 
they left her sleeping. 

But before they moved to depart, the priest 
turned from Philip to the people. Protectingly 
he stretched his hand above the new-made 
grave, as he spoke the Master's words unto 
them : — 

" Be that is ivithout sin among you^ let him 
first cast a stone at her.^^ 



ALFEIdA : 



A ROMANCE OF THE NORTH SEA. 



ALFEIGA: 



A EOMANCB OP THE NORTH SEA. 



PART I. 

A SUMMER in the country of the North Sea: 
dark night, which reigns almost unbrokenly 
during three parts of the year, has given place 
to brighter day. As if to restore hope in the 
breasts of the hardy race who dwell on this 
rock-bound coast, the sun is given them for a 
perpetual joy during their short summer. 

Day melts into night, night glides to the 
dawning, and still the watchful light of the 
great eye rests upon them. Well is it for 
them; for who could endure the night's dark- 
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ness, except for " the joy that cometh in the 
morning"? 

One reach of this desolate shore is more or 
less protected by rocky islands of various 
heights and form, making an intricate and 
dangerous network for boats navigating their 
mazes. 

The islands — purple and blue, with pale 
rose tints softening their outlines — rise from 
an opaque blue water. This is the blue of the 
lapis lazuli^ not the turquoise of southern seas. 

The mainland rises in irregular heights, 
bleak and uninviting ; but saved somewhat from 
utter inhospitality by the show of goodly build- 
ings gathered in the arm of the fiord. On one 
of the heights, and in view from all points, 
stands the palace of the king. White and cold 
it towers over all, never, even in midsummer. 
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losing the look of cold purity which the winter 
gives to palace and hut alike in this city of the 
North Sea. 

For the most part these islands lie quite 
uninhabited ; or, if peopled at all, only by the 
few fishermen who make their homes where 
their constant avocation leads them. But now 
and then there is one where a little grass and 
a few stunted trees encourage them to gather 
and form a settlement. One there is lying 
remote from the mainland, where the great sea 
beats perpetually on its further coast. There 
one may find a number of poor huts huddled 
on the leeward side. It is a vantage-ground 
for the deep-sea fisheries, and for this reason 
has grown to be a point well known, and not 
altogether undesirable. 

There dwell some of whom we shall know 
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little, and there lives one with whom we have 
all to do, — Alfriga. 

Only a fisher-maiden ; one who bears the 
hardships of the life about her, quite content 
— knowing no other. Skilled is she in the 
management of the sails ; she is wise, too, as 
to where the largest casts may be found. She 
knows the shine of every finny creature of the 
sea, from the tiny glimmering fish to the 
monsters of the deep. 

Familiar is she with storm and wave; and 
it is said of her, that more than once has her 
skill brought in the boat when hardy seamen 
have trembled at the northern blast. 

She is not without knowledge, but it is of a 
kind far removed from the soft things of life. 
Of the world she knows little, except what she 
has learned when, with her grandmother, she 
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has made yearly visits to tlie market held in' 
the city. Then, in her peasant kirtle of blue 
and red, the white chemisette crossed with the 
bright kerchief and huDg with heavy silver 
chains, the pendant earrings, and her fair hair 
crowned with the high pointed cap, she made 
a fair picture to look upon. Even the grand- 
mother — not given to many words — ^was then 
moved to say, "Thou art fair, indeed;" but, 
shaking her head with retrospective thought, 
she would add, " But not like thy mother ; no, 
not like her." 

This was the life, and these the surroundinofs 
in which Alfriga grew, until the child became 
the woman ; but the transition is unknown and 
unnoticed by these poor peasants, who are born 
to toil from earliest childhood. 

Nevertheless, there were some things that 

N 
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Alfriga thought and wondered, though kept 
closely within her own breast. The few books 
left by her father, almost her sole inheritance, 
were but the Bible and a quaint volume or two 
of Folk-lore. These she knew by heart ; but 
when seeking more knowledge, from the old 
grandame, she met with the reply, always the 
same, " What has it to do with thee ? Learn 
the good Book, and walk in God's ways : that is 
enough for thee." 

And so the sea, the changing clouds, the 
light on the crested waves, were all her books. 

Within her heart she knew she had little in 
common with the other maidens who went out 
in boats. And yet, except that more often she 
sat alone in her grandmother's doorway mend- 
ing the nets, than joining the others on the 
shelving rocks of the cove, there was little to 
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distingaish her from the daughters of their 
neighbours. 

Yet, as her grandmother had said, she was 
fair ; fair with the purity of line and colour 
that is often found with these northern peasants. 
But with her, it was not that the eye was blue 
like the sea, the skin like the tender tint of a 
sea-shell, her hair the long blonde braids of 
her race ; but her face held the trusting light 
one sees in the faces of childhood — a little 
inquiry and much faith. And thus I try to 
paint her. But who could give the tenderness 
of the whole as she sits, this summer night, 
with the light of the sun — a little veiled — 
resting upon her, as she monotonously draw® 
the shuttle back and forth, weaving the strong 
nets for the morrow's use ? 

Softly she sings, keeping time always with 

N 2 
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her shuttle. The song tells of heroic deeds 
and mighty endurance ; for she comes of a race 
which has given rare achievements to romance 
and history. 

And the song never ceases until an unusual 
event brings it to a close; for dividing the 
waters of the little bay at her feet, comes a 
boat. In the bow stands a tall, fair man. In 
face and form he might have been one of the 
Vikings of old, of whom she had just been 
singing, but in garb he is simply a fisherman. 

He comes from the busy world on the coast ; 
but he manages the sails with the skill of a 
seaman ; although in the stern stands old Eric, 
whom everybody on the coast knows to be the 
best pilot of these diflBcult fiords. 

The boat sails in like a swan, and drops 
anchor under the lee of the grandmother's 



^ 
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cottage. It is she whom the stranger seeks, and 
begs the hospitality of her roof for the time he 
shall remain on their island. He has come to 
lead the life of the fishermen about her; he 
asks only a lodging and the fare she gives her 
own. He is not a difficult guest, he tells her ; 
he seeks only quiet and rest from the per- 
plexing cares of life in the world. Will she 
take him in ? " Life is hard, and kroner 
difficult to win," she thinks. "Why should 
she not give the stranger the best she has, 
and have something against the dark winter ? " 

"You are welcome," she answers. "What 
we have is thine, whilst thou mayest be content 
with it.'' 

The stranger, smiling, thanks her, and goes 
to have his few belongings landed, and to 
dismiss old Eric with the boat. 
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After this, and for many days, there was 
nothing to break the monotony of life. Each 
morning Alfriga waited in her boat, with the 
sails set, ready to guide their guest to the best 
fishing shoals. Sometimes almost the whole 
day would pass with little spoken, except of 
immediate interest : the fish, the sea, the sails — 
little else. Sometimes, without much thought 
for his listener, Alfriga' s companion would 
talk on of scenes far away, of life so dif- 
ferent, that Alfriga would wonder, " Could the 
world be so great as to hold such marvellous 
places? and were there people all over this 
vast globe, who lived like the king in his 
palace ?'* 

A word from her, a half inarticulate ques- 
tion, would bring him back to the present. He 
would smile and say, — 
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'' What nonsense am I telling thee, little 
one? Fairy tales! There is no sea but the 
North Sea; there are no people but thee and 
me ; there are no treasures but these golden 
ones I am pulling in I 

And then, as a look of disappointment crept 
over the child's face, he would add, — 

'* Better would it be for all of us to know 
only so much as thou knowest, to feel only the 
gentle passions that sway thee. Art thou 
happy, Alfriga ? " 

And the answer would come with the accent 
of truth, — 

'* I am quite happy ;" and then, half timidly, 
she added, " May I call thee by thy name ? I 
know no name for thee." 

*' Yes," he replied. " I will tell thee the name 
I have not been called since a child at my 
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mother's knee; thou shalt call me Bernard, 
as she did. Dost thou like it ? " 

She repeated it softly once or twice, but 
timidly, — 

" Bernard ! Bernard I It makes me think 
of our great commander, who lived to be loved 
by all my people ; the one who came to us from 
the far south.'' 

"Wise little woman!'' he made answer. 
" Thou kno west much ; but let me be to thee 
only Bernard, thy companion of these few 
summer days, and let us not think of kingdoms, 
of commanders, or of anything that has to do 
with aught but the day and its softness." 

That evening, as they were stepping from 
the boat, having had a goodly day of fishing, 
lie stopped to look for a part of an ancient 
clasp which had broken from his leathern belt, 
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and was lost in the sand. Long after he had 
abandoned the search, Alf riga pursued it ; but 
when some time after she followed him to the 
cottage, no mention was made of this, and the 
loss was no longer thought of, by Bernard 
at least. Not until long afterwards did the 
memory of that night come back to him. 

Several weeks had passed, with little variety ; 
the long days spent for the most part on the 
sea, the midnight twilight often finding them 
seated in the grandmother's doorway. 

Alfriga's fingers were never idle. Either the 
nets must be repaired or the new ones made, 
or the spinning for the grandmother and herself 
must be accomplished ; for life requires labour, 
and there is much to be done. But still she 
smiled on in innocent content. 

Some time after this they were returning 
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somewliat later than usual, for they had gone 
far out that day, to a distance Alfriga did not 
always venture ; for the fish were scarce, and 
they had tried the old places with but poor 
success. As the management of the boat was 
always Alfriga's, the day had been a tiring one. 
On the way homeward Bernard had undertaken 
the sailing of the boat, telling her to rest against 
the ropes, and to teach him *' her skill in navi- 
gation." Rather wearily she leaned against 
the ropes, but with a smile always in her 
innocent eyes. 

Once, however, as she rose to change her 
position, he, standing with his face turned 
from her, did not observe that as the heavy 
sail swung round, the great spar must strike 
her. Until she fell forward heavily, he did not 
see what had happened. He caught her in his 
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arms from where she had fallen, but so lifeless 
was she, that for a moment an awful remorse 
stifled him. But close to his own, her heart 
was still languidly beating. 

With an involuntary " Thank God ! " he 
bent over her. 

In falling, the kerchief about her throat had 
become unloosened, and there, laid against her 
white bosom, he saw the bit of his broken clasp. 
With this revelation of her love, he bent and 
kissed the spot where the token lay. 

After this were days of gladness. Love is 
strong, and where it abideth no fear can come ; 
else would it be but a half passion, and not 
lord of all. 

We pity; we are superior; but still love 
rules the world. 

It was growing later in the summer, and the 
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twilights were becoming more pronounced; 
sometimes there were a few hours they called 
night, but still only the shadow of night, for it 
was scarcely more than our evening twilight. 

They had been walking over the uneven 
rocks, quite to the end of the island. Her 
hand lay in his confidently, though of late 
there had grown a troubled look in her inno- 
cent eyes. She had said to him, as they stood 
looking out over the vast water, — 

" It troubles me, Bernard, to think thou art 
greater than I : sometimes I dare not think 
how great; and yet love is of God. Would 
He have let me love thee as I do, unless it 
were good for thee and good for me ? '* 

Just then, as she spoke, a star left its place 
in space, and shot down into the depths of the 
sea. 
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He turned from her abruptly, saying, — ■ 
"What thing is this that I have done?" 
for from out the sky had come an awaken- 
ing. 

He saw once more a fair southern land ; the 
palace of a prince. A night, soft and heavy 
with perfume, surrounded him. Luxury, grace, 
all that can minister to the indulgence of 
princes, he saw ; and by his side, walking back 
and forth in the perfume of orange and jessa- 
mine, was the bride of a few hours ; haughty, 
unloving, but his by the right of expedience. 
And as he walked, the words that kept step 
with him always, were those the priest had but 
lately pronounced : " Forsaking all others, 
cleave to her whom thou hast chosen." 

From out the sultry southern sky a star shot 
from the zenith, and falling, it, too, seemed 
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to keep pace with the vow, "Forsaking all 
others." 

On the next day, the parting had come. 
Alfriga had said little, silently admitting 
that it must be. Bernard must go to his 
people ; she had always known that, why did 
she complain ? He would come back to her, 
he had said. She knew she had but to wait. 

To wait ; ah me ! the pain at her heart ! 
Would it let her live until then ? What was 
this love that could give parting the bitterness 
of death ? 

But the boat was ready : Bernard held her 
hands in his. He was saying, — 

" As I live, I will come back to thee." 

The boat moves, it has left the shore, the 
water is already between them. He seems, 
even now, no more her own. Her outstretched 
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arms drop heavily at her side; the light dies 
from her eyes, her face, and never returns to 
dwell there. 



The brief summer is ended in this island of 
the North Sea ; for months, black winter has 
been laid over all like a pall, only raised at the 
short noonday, that the light let in may keep 
the people from despair. 

The waves ride high, and beat themselves 
out against the rocks of the coast. The wind 
is never idle, and moans incessantly. 

The night is bitter, and the wind beats upon 
the shores as though in wrath. But, strike 
upon the cottage as it will, let the storm drive 
as though avenging the ills of the universe, this 
can scarcely rouse Alfriga. White, motionless, 
dying, she lies upon her narrow couch. 
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Days had succeeded days, and weeks had 
relentlessly grown to months, and still her lover 
came not. She had repeated to herself, until the 
words seemed to beat upon her brain and bring 
stupidity, " As I live, I will come back to thee." 

But the grandmother did not believe them, 
and her heart was sore with the taunts of his 
faithlessness. But what mattered now? It 
could not last much longer; and perhaps — 
when the summer came again — he would know 
she had died for love of him. 

And the child ? Hard as the grandmother 
felt towards her, bitterly as she reproached 
him, she had never spoken but softly to the 
helpless babe lying on her knee. 

But doubts and fears, hope and despair, are 
alike unknown to her now. 

She does not know that the door is shaken 
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by a hand that is not the wind's. She does 
not see the white face of her lover as he crosses 
the floor, and sinks beside her. The grand- 
mother scarcely ceases her crooning, as she 
monotonously sways the infant on her knees. 

Bernard calls upon his love ; he speaks her 
name many times. He implores her, in God's 
name, to look upon him once ; not to leave him 
without a word, either of blessing — or curse ! 
The voice that had sounded always in her ear?, 
since the night it first came to her grand- 
mother's door, penetrated at last the gathering 
shadow. 

Her heart still answered to his voice, and 
slowly she repeated, — 

*^ As — I — live — I will come bach to thee^ 
Then, "Thou art come, Bernard; I have 
waited for thee. I have never doubted ; but I 
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cannot stay with thee. Do not grieve ; will- 
ingly I give my life for those few summer days.*' 

Then, as the mantle about him fell to the 
floor, she saw the royal orders glittering upon 
his breast. It arrested even her fading interest. 
Laying her feeble hand upon his breast, she 
said in a tone of conviction, — 

"Thou art royal?" 

Sadly he made answer, — 

" God knows how willingly I would have it 
otherwise ! For thy life and thy love, I would 
lay down power, glory, life itself." 

She smiled faintly, — 

" Better as it is : be content ! Can the 
falcon mate with the dove ? In hfe I could not 
be thine ; in death we may be one. But the 
child ? He is thine, as he is mine : a peasant's, 
but with royal blood. Care for him ! " 
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Solemnly he answered, as in Death's pre- 
sence, — 

" I promise thee." 

" I ask no more," she said ; and then slowly — 
the old light in her eyes — ^the music come back to 
her voice ; her hps framed the words again, — 

" I am quite happy, Bernard." And so, with 
his name on her hps, her spirit was borne out 
on the blast. 

He lay where he had sunk by her side, his 
head upon her bosom. 

At last the door is pushed from without, and 
old Eric comes hesitatingly in. He speaks but 
one word : " Highness ! 

But Bernard hears nothing but the last 
words of his lost love. He neither moves nor 
speaks. A long time elapses, and once again old 
Eric makes bold to lean near to Bernard's ear. 

2 
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" Highness, you bade me call thee when two 
hours had sped." 

But time was naught to Bernard now ; lie 
is taking his last farewell. 

Finally old Eric, impelled by an unusual 
boldness, touches the shoulder of his royal 
master : '* Highness ! thou knowest this is the 
Princess's fete-night." 

Bernard stirred, and without words rose and 
followed Eric. As the door opened and the 
tempest received him, the wail of the infant 
followed him out into the night. 

Well might even old Eric dread to face a 
night like this ; but to shelter the loved master 
he would dare all things. With all his skill he 
sets the sails ; Bernard lying like one dead in 
the stern of the boat. They are borne out of 
the shelter of the bay, and the storm beats upon 
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the boat as though it would tear the sails in 
ribbons. When the blast from the sea strikes 
her, she careens, as though never going to 
right herself. But old Eric has weathered 
many a raving sea, and he is not dismayed. 
As to Bernard, he scarcely seems to know their 
danger; and when old Eric calls to him, his 
voice is lost in the gale. 

They had made their way through a rather 
narrow channel, and had come to a place where 
they must contend on one side with the open 
sea; the islands shaping themselves into a 
funnel-shaped opening on the other. As the 
boat plunged forward, the wind, sucked through 
from the sea to the narrow outlet, gathered all 
its fury. A dull thud was heard as it struck full 
on the sails, and in an instant both prince and 
peasant were engulphed in the angry waters. 
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Old Eric's cry of despair, " Highness ! " was 
not heard by Bernard, as the waves divided 
them. 

Almost could they have seen the lights of 
the palace. A little farther, and the strains of 
music from the royal salons might have been 
borne on the air. Almost could they see the 
smile of the beautiful , cold princess whose fete 
the court are honouring. 

But what is it all to Bernard now ? Darkness, 
night, death, — ^these are his. What matters 
that the royal order of the Seraphim glitters on 
his breast ? No rank, no honours, are for him 
more ; prince and peasant are as one. 

There shall he lie, until the sea gives up her 
dead. 
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PART 11. 

When Bernard had left the palace that night, 
no definite resolve had place in his thoughts. 
He had gone out carrying a load of acknow- 
ledged sadness. His impulse had been to 
escape the contemplation of his inharmonious 
life, rather than to seek consolation in the love 
that had given him happiness during those 
brief summer days. 

The emotions of his heart, like the warring 
elements of the night, stirred him strangely. 
In contrast, arose the calm of Alfriga' s loyal 
trust and faithful heart. Her image grew so 
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real before him that he longed, at any cost, 
to look upon her once again, to hear the sound 
of love in her voice. 

For with whatever reason we may exhort our 
hearts to seeming content, there is no philo- 
sophy sufl&cient unto a starved affection. 

Many hopes had been born and died, many 
illusions been dispelled, since he had brought 
his fair wife, Clo tilde, to this northern home. 
He had almost ceased to hope for the power to 
warm that cold heart, and yet he could not 
abandon endeavour. Hope dies slowly. 

Although their marriage had been one 
arranged by the right of dictation, was that 
a reason for its remaining a loveless one ? He 
did not believe so. As all rivers run to the 
sea, and in their final merging find the same 
level, so would it be with their lives. How 
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could they flow side by side and not find 
at last a common channel ? 

But what had seemed at the outset between 
them but the tiniest rill, had widened with 
time, until they could scarcely clasp hands 
across. Sometimes, indeed, they were divided, 
as by an angry torrent, but still Bernard 
stretched out his hand. Although hope had 
grown commonplace, and had even assumed 
the similitude of habit, still the dead 
level of indifference had not been reached. 
No want of courtesy as yet marked the 
change. 

On the anniversary of Clotilde's birth-night, 
Bernard always sought her with some token of 
remembrance, preserving thus the semblance of 
affection. This evening, as he entered her 
apartments, he found her waiting the summons 
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to go in and receive the customary felicitations 
of the assembled court. 

She was standing alone, near the middle of a 
brilliantly-lighted room, apparently lost to her 
surroundings. Her fair face caught no glow 
from the rose-tinted satin which fell about her. 
Jewels blazed on her white throat and arms, 
but reflected no lustre in the dreamy eyes 
which saw nothing before them. Other scenes 
arose ; other places were more real to her than 
this room in her husband's home. 

As he advanced, she moved slightly, and he 
thought a warmer light grew in her dark 
eyes. He flushed, with renewed hope stirring 
his pulses. Could he not yet reach her 
heart ? But he took her hand almost with 
diffidence, so uncertain was he ever of her 
favour. 
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" I have come, Clotilde, to wish you happiness 
on this your birth-night/' he said gently. 

"You are always courteous/' she replied 
without raising her eyes. 

'* Do not make that a reason for the wish, 
he answered. " I would I knew how to prove 
to you the reality." 

She looked at him a moment, as though long- 
ing to break some barrier down ; but she only 
said coldly, — 



" Am I so difficult to please ? You speak as 
though you had tried in vain.'' 

He answered earnestly, — 

** That is not my meaning. You know that 
when I brought you home to my country, to 
my people, I had but one desire — to make you 
happy here. I could not give what you had 
left, the splendour of a great court, the warmth 
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and brightness of a southern land. But I 
beheved that, surrounded with my love, you 
would not repine; that my country would 
become yours; that my people's interests would 
grow to be a part of your life." 

She put her hand out in appeal, but he con- 
tinued, — 

" How have I wronged you in our marriage ? 
That we had little to do with the forming of 
the alliance is true; but does the obligation 
grow less because we ignore the bond? Grod 
knows, I should not speak. My faults cry 
out ! But is there not a better way ? Must 
we ever grope in shadow and not seek light ? 
You are still my wife, although the circles of 
our lives scarcely touch.' 

As he spoke, he had taken her hand and 
looked longingly in her eyes, as though he must 
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draw from them some answering light. Her h'ps 
grew tremulous, and for a moment rising tears 
softened her proud expression. But she with- 
drew her hand from his, answering bitterly, — 

" You take our union too seriously ; this is a 
marriage of expediency. Two kingdoms are 
strengthened thereby, we are told. Are you 
not satisfied with the result ? Happiness does 
not rise at the touch of a magic wand. Like 
a flower, it must grow from seed to mature 
perfection ; or rather, like the forest tree, whose 
branches shoot forth and become ever stronger, 
fed by the nourishment hidden at the roots. 

'^ What may we, who are bom to princely 
state exact ? We have no right in love, for 
love is the choice of the heart ; that is left for 
peasants." 

He turned from her quickly and walked 
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away. Her words reminded him of other 
things ; and, singularly, he made no further 
effort towards the reconciliation of their lives. 
When he spoke again, he had resumed the 
unmoved tone of calm courtesy. 

He took up the little case of jewels he had 
brought, his birthday offering, and took out the 
strings of pearls. 

He placed them hesitatingly about her white 
throat, speaking of their emblematic significance. 
As he did so, he stooped and formally touched 
her brow with his lips ; but it was cold, like a 
statue's, and he did not see the quiver of the 
proud lips. 

She did not speak further than to acknow- 
ledge his gift, and so he turned away with an 
added chill at his heart. He spoke again 
gravely and with her own reserve. 
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"With your permission, I will leave you. 
Our guests await your presence. I will return 
later and share the festivities of your fete- 
night.' 

As he reached the door he fancied she spoke 
his name, and turned to receive her commands. 
She still stood in the glare of the burning 
tapers, and he did not observe that she had 
followed him a few steps ; nor did he see the 
light in her eyes. Nevertheless, he returned to 
her side, saying, — 

" Do you want me, Clotilde ? " 

But she answered hurriedly, — 

*'No; it is nothing. I did not speak." 

And so he raised her hand gently to his 
lips, and after went out. 

When the hours of night had vanished, 
and the prince did not come, Clotilde was 
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moved with a strange anxiety. As the short 
winter day wore on, and no word was brought 
from him, her anxiety deepened to alarm. She 
sent for her people, and demanded news of 
him; but there was none to allay her fears. 
They brought word that he had left the shore 
the night before in a boat, alone with old Eric ; 
that prince nor sailor had since been seen. 

Clotilde summoned the boatmen who lived 
upon the strand, and knew the ways of their 
mates. She made hasty inquiries, and learned 
that the prince had commanded old Eric to 
make ready the boat ; he would visit that island, 
lying remote from the mainland, where he 
had spent many days in midsummer. The 
seaman had besought him not to venture forth 
on such a night, and had been heard to say, this 
would be their last voyage, and, moreover, " No 
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blue-eyed peasant maid was worth such risk ! '^ 
Nevertheless he obeyed; the boat was made- 
ready. 

Since then neither prince nor seaman had 
been seen. But some sailors making their way 
into port that morning had noticed a boat float- 
ing, bottom upwards, on the waters of the fiord. 

In an agony of dread, Clotilde commanded 
that every rock and curve of shore should be 
searched ; that messengers should ride the 
length of the coast to inquire concerning the 
prince. Then, answering a demand of her 
own unrest, she bade them set the sails, that 
she might seek him on that island where he 
had passed those midsummer days. 

Something drew her there with a strange 
intuition, and putting aside all care for herself, 
she sought to unravel this clue to his absence. 
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What was this island that could draw him 
from his duty and his pleasure ? Who was the 
blue-eyed peasant maid that called him to 
brave night and a stormy sea ? She could not 
have explained her conviction, but in seeking 
him there she knew that all would stand 
revealed. 

During the day the storm had subsided, leav- 
ing only a high sea and moaning wind to tell of 
the midnight tempest. The waves still beat 
upon the rocks with giant strength, but told 
no story of devastation. In the early hours 
the sky was leaden, and showed only a glim- 
mering light as the morning advanced. But 
towards night the wind swept the clouds 
together in grey masses, showing great 
stretches of moonlight between. 

The waters of the fiord part again before the 
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fitful advance of a boat ; the sails, filled with 
gusty wind, carry her forward rapidly, until 
again suddenly shifting, she is left rocking in 
the hollow of the waves. But the boatman 
handling the sails knows all the fickle humours 
of wind and sea, and the boat gains steadily. 

There is nothing in all this to attract attention, 
unless we recognise in the other occupant of 
the boat Clotilde. She appeared more in har- 
mony with the refined surroundings of the palace 
than in this present position ; but she is too 
absorbed to feel or know the change. 

The delicate, patrician face is clearly defined 
as the moonlight rests upon her. Pride and 
reserve still have place there, though now an 
unwonted emotion stirs the calm; anxiety 
troubles the hidden depths. The eyes reveal 
what the studied quiet of her set lips would con- 

p 2 
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ceal. They look anxiously forward, and are fixed 
witli expectancy on the grandmother's cottage, 
already in view. She scarcely speaks, but her 
attitude urges haste; she sits slightly bent 
forward, her hand resting on the gunwale of 
the boat, her foot advanced ready for a quick 
spring when the boat shall touch the shore. 
This, with the burning light in her eyes, betrays 
her eagerness. 

When the boat is drawn up, she does not see 
the faithful boatman bending before her that 
she may use his shoulder to alight. She passes 
him hastily, and goes rapidly over the uneven 
rocks towards the cottage door. She opens 
and enters, asking no leave of the aged gran- 
dame, who still sways the infant on her knees, 
although both are peacefully sleeping. Quickly 
she discerns something more real even than 
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life ; there is no mistaking the shrouded form 
on that wooden pallet. White and cold, like a 
pale image of snow, the figure looks. 

With tender care the grandmother had 
arrayed her child, and above the white sheet 
had placed her own silver wedding-crown ; for 
she said, " Although she had no bridal, she shall 
once wear the bride's array; " and so she had 
decked her with the treasured ornaments put 
away against a happy wedding-day. 

As she went about these offices of love, she 
muttered in aged incoherence bits of prayer, 
and sometimes, " He shall clothe her with a 
wedding garment ; " but more often the simple 
utterance of submission, " Thy will be done." 

And so at last, overcome with grief and many 
cares, she had fallen asleep with the infant on 
her lap. 
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At the sound of an unknown step, the old 
peasant woman roused, and still holding the 
child, advanced towards Clotilde. But when 
the princess demanded news of the prince, she 
seemed, with aged dullness, neither to under- 
stand the stranger's question, nor to grasp the 
unlooked-for situation of her questioner's visit. 

She soothed the infant with her hand, and 
answered inquiringly, — 

"Aye?'' 

Clotilde came nearer, and laid her hand upon 
her arm, to fix her attention, saying, — 

" I am the princess. I seek the prince. 
"Was he here — was he with her — last night?'* 
turning to the peaceful figure on the bed. 

A dawning intelligence showed in the grand- 
mother's countenance; she said with a little 
awe, — 
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" The prince ? " 

At last she comprehended. But the wrong 
cried out, and would not be stifled. A dull 
ight kindled in her aged eyes ere she added 
scornfully, — 

"Men may be more honest and be born 

peasants. He broke her heart, and took her 

life. She had never seen a fair, proud man 

before, and when he said, * I love thee,' pure 

heart ! she believed in him. Aye, she died 
smiling in his eyes." 

But the old woman's resentment was short- 
lived, and soon spent itself. Happily, all earthly 
passions lose their hold as our days shorten. 
She soon resumed the repetition of those words 
of faith which brought her consolation. 

But Clotilde — her fears confirmed — turned 
from her without speaking, and went hastily 
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towards the bed. Bending over the girlish, 
form, she gently lifted the covering from the 
lovely face, and beheld for the first time the 
one who gained her husband's love. 

A smile still lingered on the peaceful lips, 
which had closed with the name she loved best. 
She had carried away with her the mystery of 
her love. 

As Clotilde gazed with the wondering fasci- 
nation with which one must always behold this 
seal of Death, she murmured, " How beauti- 
ful ! " and again she said softly, *' He loved 
her." She laid a finger on the bit of silver clasp 
which still rested on Alfriga's bosom. She 
knew this had been her husband's; but she 
was stirred by no feehng of resentment. As she 
looked, a train of memories arrayed themselves 
before her, and unconsciously rose to her hps. 
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'* How pure she is ! " she said; ** like a drift 

of snow. What wonder that he loved her with 

a love that was never mine. What have I ever 

given him of myself ? Courtesy for affection ; 

reserve for passion. Always longing for the 

warmth and splendour of my southern home, I 
have paid little heed to his people, and given 

no thought to his interests. Baffled him with 

indifference, turned from him coldly, lest he 

should show warmth; repulsed him, fearing he 

should know that beneath my pride smouldered 

a living passion. When he would have sought 

my companionship, I have left him, dreading 

that love would compel me to confess 

that my pride was but a mockery. All too 

late! 

"He found love — not mine: and gave his 

own — ^but not to me. She sleeps with a smile 
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upon Iter lips ; she could die for him, and still 
smile on ; and I must weep in vain. 

** What is this power of love that can make 
a peasant the equal of one of us ? and what is 
the supremacy of death that can bring us to 
the same level? There is no answer. She 
might have told the secret, but I cannot reach 
her; and he — where is my husband?" 

The answer came from the grandmother 
rocking the child. 

" He went out unto his death ; no boat could 
have lived last night in the open sea. Better 
so: life is not to the false,' ^ she added reflec- 
tively. 

Until now Clo tilde had leaned over the 
sealed lips, that with their inscrutable smile hid 
for ever the unknowable; but at the grand- 
mother's words she turned with startled appre- 
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hension. Was there no hope? She began 
pacing the tiny room, with agony throbbing in 
her heart, with her hands tightly locked above 
her head, the palms pressed downwards, and 
went on with her self-communing. 

His love lost, his life too, — for she could no 
longer deceive herself, — this girl a sacrifice — 
this helpless babe — her own broken life — made 
a chain which carried her thought ever round 
and round in endless circle. The only link in 
the never-ending succession which she could 
grasp, was that into this humble home her own 
stubborn pride had brought this stern revenge. 
She no longer hid from herself or disguised the 
fate which had overtaken her. 

She had awakened, but too late. Those 
others slept, and could not hear when she cried 
unto them. Her opportunity for binding her 
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husband with deeds of love and words o£ affec- 
tion was passed ; and upon her own head must 
rest this weight of sin. 

The infant's fretful wail at last attracted her, 
and she stopped in her walk, watching curiously, 
whilst the grandmother, with trembling tender- 
ness, vainly tried to soothe him. Without 
speaking, Clotilde lifted the child in her own 
strong arms, and laid him against her breast. 
Warmed by her young life, he ceased moaning, 
and lay silently in her arms. She did not 
restore him to the grandmother, but held him 
still, as she paced to and fro, her thoughts 
taking another direction. Presently she said 
to the old grandame doubtingly, — 

" Could you be parted from the child if you 
knew his great good would be secured thereby? 
Would you let another adopt him as her own. 
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if he might be reared in a palace, and live the 
life of princes?" 

The grandmother replied briefly, — 

"He is a peasant; he must dwell with 
peasants.' 

Clotilde did not reply directly, but said, as if 
to herself, " He must live as his father hved.'* 

When she spoke again, she said, — 

'* I would not wish to part you from the 
child, that you might not look upon him again. 
You too might come to the mainland and live 
within reach of the palace.'' 

The old peasant woman shook her head, 
saying,— 

" In this spot have I seen a daughter grow 
to womanhood, and her child also ; and both 
pass away before me. Surely my time draweth 
nigh. But here have I dwelled knowing little 
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of the world and the ways thereof, and here 
my hfe must end. I will not stand before 
the child's good ; thou shalt judge between 
him and me. I am old ; thou knowest best." 

As she spoke, the door was silently opened, 
and one of the courtiers from the palace 
entered, bowing before the Princess. He was 
aged and reverend in appearance, and his 
countenance was agitated with the news he 
bore. He waited in silence, until Clotilde had 

uttered the one word, — 

'' Speak." 

" My mission is one of grief, gracious 
Princess," he began falteringly. *^ His High- 
ness is no more ! There is no longer doubt 
concerning his fate. The empty boat is known 
to be the one in which he left this island last 
night ; and alas ! the body of Eric lies upon the 
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shore. The sailors say no boat could have 
lived in the open sea last night. Our hearts are 
sore with our loss ; and our prayers rise for you, 
gracious Princess." 

But she did not hear him. 

'* Merciful God!" she sobbed; and in that 
cry of anguish echoed a lifetime of remorse and 
useless regret. She thought nothing of those 
who watched her, wondering; but she raised 
the infant against her face, and with the 
baptism of her tears, received into her heart the 
child of her husband and of Alfriga. 

The night is calm ; the still waters of the 
fiord lie like a shield of silver, reflecting the 
pale light of the full moon. Every crag and 
outline of the many islands stand forth 
sharply defined. The rose and purple of the 
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tinted rocks seem to glow under this soft 
radiance. 

Nothing is heard save the gentle and 
monotonous ripple of water ; and faintly, afar 
off, the sound of approaching boats. Oars rise 
and fall with rythmic beat, and a strange 
procession passes, winding in and out of the 
maze of islands in silent state. Torches at the 
prow of each boat flare in the current made by 
their progress ; but the soft light of the moon 
alone rests on the pale figure lying on a barge 
in the midst of them. 

This is Alfriga's last journey to the mainland ; 
they are bearing her to the grave. 

The moonlight glimmering on the points of 
the wedding-crown, which still lies upon her 
breast, sheds a halo of light about her; and 
in perfect stillness the boat glides on. The 
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happy smile never dies from those sweet lips, 
not even when the shadow of the palace falls 
across them. 

The grandmother, sitting in the shade, draws 
many an augury of hope, from the peace which 
encompasses her child. But she thinks more 
often, of how short her own time grows ; and 
prays God, not to forget her long. Perhaps 
He may take her before the moon is at the full 
again. Of this world she is weary ; she would 
go to her own, but the end, like the beginning 
of all her prayer is ever the same, " Thy will 

be done.'* 

Her prayer is answered in her own way. 
She never sees the moon rise again. 

Sometimes, when the boats come out into a 
long stretch of smooth water, and follow closely, 
the one upon another, the boatmen chant in 

Q 
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cliorus. In ever-recurring melody the words 
rise and fall as the oars bend to the water. 
Then the rocks take up the sound and bear it 
away, echoing and re-echoing, until like a sigh, 
it faints in the distant sea. 

StiQ singing, they carry the fair form ten- 
derly from the boat and give her back to the 
great earth of which she has known so little ; 
and leaving her behind, close the portal which 
bears upon the face, these words of admonition 
for the living—" Think on Death/' 

* * Mk ^ ¥(t 11^ it^ 

Winter wanes, and the long hght summer 
comes again in the country of the North Sea, 
The golden sunlight still plays upon the crested 
waves; the fishermaidens go out in boats ; the 
blue sea is dotted with sails carrying the 
toilers back and forth to the fishing shoals. 



I 
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And all is the same, as when Alfriga learned 
how great is this beautiful world. 

And yet, not quite the same; if through 
suffering a human soul is perfected; if a 
sorrowing woman has learned the lesson of her 
short life. 

Two, at least, of those whom her brief life 
touched, do not forget ; every summer, as the 
seasons follow, a sad-eyed, stately woman 
comes and bears her company for a while. At 
first she is alone ; but the next year she leads 
a toddling child, clinging to her hand. He 
carries some flowers, but he cannot tell why he 
should leave them in this cold, dark spot. He 
turns quickly from the shadows, and clings 
confidingly to her whom his lisping lips call 
** mother." She presses him to her with loving 

words, naming him Bernard. 

Q 2 
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And so they come and go. The child grows 
to youth, strong and princely in bearing; but 
his eyes are ever the tender blue of the forget- 
me-nots, which he lays each year on his 
unknown mother's grave. 

At last he comes a man ; tenderly caring for 
the one who ever retains his deepest love. She 
leans upon his arm now, and looks up into his 
eyes with fondest pride. All trace of haughty 
reserve has vanished from her face, leaving a 
beauty more real than that she brought in youth 
to this northern home. 

For at last she has learned the secret of 
content; and in the lives of others finds her 
sweetest joy. She is no longer a stranger in 
her husband's countrj^ ; and his people call her 
"blessed." 



THE 



OMEN OF THE MOON. 
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THE OMEN OF THE MOON. 



CHAPTER L 

On the coast of France, and not far removed 
from one of the pleasant cities, where a mingling 
of old-time custom and past history tempers 
modern thrift and the work-a-day spirit of 
this nineteenth century, there stands a fortress, 
or more properly speaking a fort, for it is but 
smaU. In these days of improved warfare this 
would serve but poorly to repulse the advance 
of an enemy who thought it advantageous to 
possess the city beyond. 

Nevertheless, standing as it does on an 
eminence commanding the blue bay below. 
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it is not without a certain picturesque beauty ; 
eDhanced by the occasional gleam of a musket 
and the colour of a uniform, that glances back 
and forth as the sentry treads his monotonous 
beat on the rampart. 

Yet again, there is a feature of beauty, one 
observes, in looking out over the bay. At 
some distance — near the mouth of this sheltered 
inlet of the sea — stands the ruin of an aban- 
doned fort ; once a double security against the 
foes of this beautiful but much-contested land. 
This is no longer guarded by sentries, nor 
garrisoned with soldiers, but rises out of the 
blue water, a grey mass of ruin. 

Where the sentry once trod, the peaceful 
wallflowers raise their heads ; where the deadly 
weapons of war once ranged, the ivy and 
passion-flowers cling, as if with their beauty 
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to conceal all that could suggest its first intent, 
leaving only a vision of beauty to the eye as 
it travels seawards. 

Under the cliff of the mainland, and looked 
down upon by the fortress first spoken of, 
stands a pretty chateau ; once the home of the 
officer in command, but of late years aban- 
doned for that purpose, and turned into a 
pleasant seaside hotel; sought by a few 
families who desire only sea air, or the mild 
bathing they secure on this beach of golden 
sand. At first, only a half-dozen of those who 
sought quiet and rest found their way to this 
pretty resort, then the friends of the "half- 
dozen ;" until the good host found that he was 
rolling up more napoleons than he and his 
industrious wife had ever dreamed of adding 
to their modest hoard. 
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The once symmetrical chateau had added 
here a wing and there a room, until it resembled 
Sergent CairoUe himself on his return from 
the near market town. 

Though the guests had become more 
numerous, the pleasant monotony of life here 
had ever remained the same. No events break 
the every-day quiet ; one day repeats another. 
To bathe in the peaceful waters of the bay ; to 
row lazily in a bright cushioned boat, under a 
white canopy, to the ruin in view ; to sketch a 
little, or rather to start with the resolve to place 
upon canvas some of the peaceful beauty of 
the scene, and to return day after day with the 
faintest outline, if any, traced thereon, makes 
up the peaceful life of Avalon. 

Peace settles down upon one, and claims 
him for her own. No thought of to-morrow 
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intrudes, and one drifts on a prey to mental 

inaction. Such pauses come to us sometimes, 
fitting us for the heat and glare that follow, 

when the world again exacts our devotion. 

In this quiet retreat, stretched on the golden 
sand, Eugene Delamaitre finds himself one soft 
summer day. By what relation of the eternal 
fitness of things he finds himself in the shadow 
of a fortress it would be difficult to say. Albeit, 
this young lieutenant in the American Re- 
public's 9th Horse had travelled many hundreds 
of leagues to bask himself on the golden sand, 
under the shadow of this same fortress. 

Perhaps, after all, Destiny would place us 
of tener in our just surroundings were we not 
too ready to pervert her ways. However this 
may be, Eugene, lying there in indolent ease, 
had nothing better to do than to watch the 
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white birds swirl and sweep to the crest of the 
tiny waves, as they dipped for their prey, then 
again soar and sail into the blue heaven, as if 
disdaining the practical provision they had 
just stored under their wings. 

His thoughts lazily drifting, with the beauty 
of his surroundings borne in upon him without 
the realisation of them, he experienced a great 
content. 

Once or twice the energy of thought, sug- 
gested by a boat lying near, had been stifled, 
and he had mentally resolved not to be seduced 
into entering and rowing to any point what- 
ever ; when an indolent interest was awakened 
by voices approaching. The sound came dis- 
tinct and clear, indicating that it was tra- 
velling over water, and as if to confirm the 
surmise, a dainty boat rounded the convex 
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curve of the shore, and came in view of our 
indolent observer. Further, he noted two fair 
young girls seated therein, one of them rowing. 
Their voices reached him more clearly as they 
approached; but as only the subject of the 
landing was discussed, whether it should be 
made at the little pier that reaches out into the 
blue water, or whether the boat should be taken 
to a natural landing of rocks further up the 
beach, was a topic that did not in any degree 
reveal the character or even status of the 
rowers. As, however, the latter plan was 
adopted, and would reveal our friend Eugene 
stretched under the shadow of these very 
rocks, he recognised the necessity of rising. 
As he did so, preparing to depart, he was 
arrested by the exclamation of recognition and 
dismay of one of these fair women. 
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In an instant lie had gone forward and taken 
the hand of the one who had stepped towards 
him, exclaiming, — 

** By what happy turn of Fortune's wheel 
have I been brought here, Miss Bertram; to 
this quiet corner of the world, where I did 
not look for the happiness of finding an old 
friend ? " 

As he spoke her name, with the slightest 
possible pause, the colour crept up and dwelt 
in her sweet, emotional face. 

Hers was a face one often sees in the cosmo- 
politan city that gave her birth. Violet eyes, 
that are ever silently demanding protection; 
delicate, mobile lips, where the smile rises and 
dies with every passing emotion ; a complexion 
as sensitive ; and the small head crowned with 
chestnut hair, making the complete colouring 
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an artist's eye finds beautiful. One loves to 
linger over such tender beauty, for it betokens 
mucli of the quick, emotional nature that holds 
a charm we do not always find where action 
has been hedged with well-poised reason. 

Before Eugene had finished this really heart- 
felt expression of pleasure, Agnes Bertram had 
recovered the repose which had apparently 
been startled. She turned to her friend, who 
had until now busied herself with the boat, 
and said, — 

" Kenee, this is my friend, Mr. Delamaitre ;" 
and then, turning to him, " You will recognise 
the name of Mademoiselle de I'Orme ? " 

As Eugene bowed to the young girl, he was 
struck with her singular beauty. It was not 
of an ordinary type. She was tall, with a 
slight figure which bent and turned easily as 
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she took from the boat the branches of eglan- 
tine they had brought with them. As she 
stood with it gathered in her hands, lithe and 
well poised, Eugene thought he had never seen 
so fair a picture. Her small head showed, 
from under the hat, the dusky black hair that 
has almost a tone of blue in its shadows. Some 
little tendrils had escaped, and lay softly on 
her brow. This, like her entire face, was purely 
white; not a trace of colour, even from the 
lazy exertion of bringing in the boat. And her 
eyes — as the eyes contain the soul, why, we 
must wait and know their meaning before we 
attempt to fathom their grey depths. 

All this Eugene had realised while ex- 
changing the commonplace of first greeting 
with Agnes. 

In a school near Paris, these girls had first 



\ 
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met, and there much of their girlhood had 
passed. 

The bond of an early orphanage, in both cases, 
had united them closely ; broken only when 
Agnes had been recalled to live in an aunt' s 
home in a great city across the waters. 

Three years had passed since then, and they 
had met again ; R^nee, with her faithful old 
attendant Nana, coming from Paris to join 
Agnes with her aunt at this most peaceful of 
seaside resorts. 

The old love had survived ; and they found 
in each other the companionship for which they 
longed, and yet had dreaded might not endure. 
So Eugene found them, this bright morning, 
quite happy in each other's love. And yet, was 
this the same Agnes of the old days, whose 
every thought had mirrored itself in her chang- 



i 
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ing face ? K^nee could not tell. Certainly the 
tenderness of old days had survived ; but was 
it without reserve — still whole-hearted ? The 
emotion of whatever nature roused by the 
chance encounter with Eugene had died, leaving 
Agnes with no trace of the feeling called forth, 
as she turned with Kenee to follow the path 
towards the house. 
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CHAPTER II. 

How can I tell you when and how the old, old 
story began the repetition ? Did Eugene and 
Rende themselves know ? Is there a moment 
when one says, " I am free ; no passion sways 
my soul, no love has entered into my heart ! ' ' 
and then the introspection reveals new emo- 
tions, and one confesses : " I rejoice to be the 
slave; I thank God I am no more my own 
either for weal or woe." 

Like the soft summer light that rested upon 
them with pervasive warmth, love crept into 
their hearts and abided, caressing, content ; but 

B 2 
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with the complete absorption that is love's 
exaction. 

It was evening ; the sky was already pricked 
with one or two faint stars, that show them- 
selves as heralds of the hosts the night reveals. 
High up, where the faint daffodil sky melted 
into violet, the delicate crescent moon hung ; 
so fine the line she showed, one could 
believe it only a few woven threads of palest 

silver. 

Eugene and Ren^e, strolling on over the 
bright sand, paused now and then in their 
walk, looking seaward; or perhaps to toss 
a shell — washed up at their feet — back to 
mother-ocean. At last, with scarcely a word 
of comment from either, they stepped into the 
little boat that lay moored in a curve of the 
rocks. Eugene took up the oars, and almost 
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silently they drifted out from the shore, and 
towards the ruined fort. 

At last Eugene, lazily resting on his oars, 
and regarding the deep grey eyes opposite him, 
seemed to carry out some sequence of his own 
thought in asking, — 

" Have you any faith in omens. Miss de 
I'Orme? Do you believe that our destiny is 
ever foreshadowed for us, could we but read 
the signs ? " 

K^n^e laughed as she replied, — 

" Oh, yes. I am a child of the people in that 

regard, and confess to accepting some of their 

ancient superstitions with real delight in their 
belief. Many of them are pretty, and contain 

a poetic significance to which one clings when 

this prosaic century is reducing all our old 

faiths to reasonable cause and effect." 
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Eugene smiled. 

"You are learned in folk-lore, I can see; 
give me your prevision, that I may have 

faith and read my future." 

" Do you not know the pretty omens concern- 
ing the new moon ? " she said. ** How, when 
you first see the edge of her silver mantle, 
you must wish with all your heart for the 
desire that is nearest it. And before * the 
horns meet in perfect circle,' the wish will 
have become a reality." 

" Is there any way of propitiating her fickle 
favour ? " asked Eugene, still smiling with 
indulgent interest. 

" You must, indeed, see her at first over your 
right shoulder to ensure the fulfilment of your 
wish," said she ; " but this is a time-honoured 
superstition, common to many climes and 
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every people ; and wiser ones than we have 
had full faith in it." 

Eugene raised his eyes from the girl to the 
crescent hanging in the west ; already it had 
deepened in colour, and had more threads 
woven into its silver curve. 

" Will you turn your head, and prove your 
omen good ? " said he, with a sound of serious- 
ness in his request. " May it be my omen too I 
for I pray this moon to bring me the only gift 
for which I long." 

The eyes still looked frankly into his, but 
the sunset had thrown the softest rose over 
her pure face. 

They had reached the fort ; and as Eugene 
offered his hand to R^n^e, to help her to the 
shelving rock that forms the outwork of this 
island, he said, — 
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" Shall we not look at this prophetic moon 
from the rampart ? " 

She yielded her hand to him, and so they 
found their way to the old staircase. Once it 
had resounded to martial tread and clanking 
sword, but was now quite fallen away, a heap 
of stones, with scarce the semblance of a stair- 
way. This was not a part of the fort proper, 
but led up from the rocks to an embankment 
on a level, but not a part of the ramparts. 

As E^nee reached the top stair, she leaned 
against the ruined parapet, and with the light 
of the sunset still about her, looked silently out 
over the sea. Eugene saw the light only as it 
illumined the face before him. 

He leaned quite over her ; his voice vibrating 
with the deep emotion which moved him as he 
said, — 
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" Wlien I think of the days before you came 
into my life, Eenee, I count them all as lost ; 
and that without you they have no value. Do 
you not know that you have become all the 
world to me; that my heart is filled with you, 
and you alone ; that I love you ; that I long to 
make you my wife ? I implore you to love me, 
to answer from your heart to mine that you 
trust me ; that you will give yourself to me, to 
cherish with my whole heart." 

He had bent down close to her, and had 
taken her hand in his. His breath came 
quickly, his heart beating fast as he waited her 
first words. The intensity of his feehng had 
dyed his cheek, and the grasp of his hand 
bespoke, as his words did, the eloquence of his 
passion. 

She did not try to withdraw her hand, nor 
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did she look away from him. In her eyes there 
grew a soft light, like the stars seen through 
mist ; and in the simplest words that lips can 
frame, and yet the ones that carry the weight 
of the world, she said, — 

** I love youy Eugene." 

" Thank God ;" and thie flush quite died from 
his face, leaving the pallor that sometimes 
follows upon deep emotion. 

As he kept her hand, helping her over the 
fallen stones, he said, — 

" Even now, my beloved, the new moon has 
brought me my good fortune ; so soon my hopes 
are crowned. Can I ever doubt the omen of 
the moon? It is not difficult to have faith 
in that which brings us joy; we can easily 
believe in the superstition that betokens our 
own happiness ! " 
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And so, in the faint light of the akeady 
sinking moon, they drifted homewards. The 
newly risen day of their love shedding a mystic 
unreality on the pathway stretching out into 
life, and upon which they scarcely yet dared 
look. 

As they stepped from the boat, Ren^e turned 
to look once more at the sinking crescent; 
but already it had fallen below the horizon, 
and had left behind only a glowing line of 
promise. 
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CHAPTER III. 

So silently had their love stolen upon them, 
and taken possession of their hearts, that life 
flowed on much in the ordinary current, each 
day filled with quiet enjoyment. 

A ramble inland through the winding paths 
of the forest, or a ride or drive to some distant 
and deserted chateau where moss and tangled 
weeds grew in the once weU-kept court, and 
the spider unmolested stretched its web across 
its entrance, made up the days. 

These were indeed summer-days ; there 
could not be a thought even of darker and 
colder ones. 
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Thus the weeks passed, and the knowledge 
of their love was still their own. E^nee, hold- 
ing close this heart-secret, felt that some of the 
sacredness would be lost when shared with any- 
one except Eugene. 

Agnes, who was always with tliem, saw 
nothing save placid happiness, and whatever 
this may have revealed, she kept within her 
own breast. 

One afternoon, about this time, the three 
friends having started in the little boat, rowed 

by Eugene, landed soon at the old fort, as was 

their custom. For some time they remained 

together, until presently Ren^e, endeavouring 

to fix on canvas a scene they had often enjoyed 

together, seated herself at some distance and 

apart from the others. Becoming absorbed 

in her work, and in the fellowship of pleasant 
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thoughts, she sketched rapidly, and was not 
recalled to the swift passing of the time until 
the long, slanting rays of the setting sun warned 
her she must retrace her steps. She did so, 
finding her way rapidly over the fallen stones 
to the place where she had left Agnes and 
Eugene^ " They had become tired of waiting 
for me, and had gone on,'* she said. She 
walked on, speaking Agnes' name now and 
then. As she heard no response, she was 
somewhat surprised when they came in view 
not many yards from her. 

As she had sat on the stone staircase not many 
nights since, so now she found her friend. As 
Eugene had leaned over, and taken her hand^ 
in his as he told her of his love, so now 
he was clasping the hand of Agnes. She had 
approached quite near; but their absorption 
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left no room for thought of her. She could see 
that both were moved with a strong emotion ; 
for even where she stood the tears were visible 
on Agnes' cheek. Eugene's voice, always 
caressing in its tone to woman, held now a 
tone of pleading quite unknown to Eenee. 

She uttered no word, she thought only of 
how she might escape. Turning, she fled 
down the path she had come, with a blinding 
sense of betrayal and humiliation never before 
experienced. 

Oh ! the woe of a lifetime that can crowd 
itself into a few short moments. She felt she 

■ 

must secure herself by absence.- How could 
she meet again her lover and her friend with- 
out betraying that they had killed the heart 
within her. So she found herself on the 
opposite confine of rock, with but one thought 
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throbbing in her brain, — to get away and not to 
meet Eugene again. What he had been to her 
she now knew by the utter waste laid bare in 
her heart. Her god had been but clay, and 
lay shattered at her feet. The strongest 
instinct in her bruised heart was to find a 
means of escape while they were too absorbed 
to miss her. 

At a little distance she observed a sail-boat 
passing. It was but a dingy thing ; such as 
we are all familiar with on the coast of France, 
probably manned by the seaman only, whose 
sole maintenance was obtained from the depth 
of the sea. The light wind but poorly filled 
the saffron sails at the best, and in its zig-zag 
advance they more often hung loosely flapping, 
as the old fisherman trimmed them to catch the 
slightest ripple of wind. 
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As lie approached near her in one of his 
efforts to catch the breeze, E^nee hailed him, — 

" Will you take me in ? " she cried. " Where 
are you bound ? " 

*^ Sucre. !. " began the old man, " How can I 

offer a place in my poor boat to one who is an 

angel ? And, besides, mademoiselle . cannot 

be going to Hauterne, whither I am bound." 
But Eenee had gathered her skirts into her 

hand, and when the old sailor steadied the boat 

near where she stood, she sprang into it. 

" This boat of mine is but a poor affair, 
mademoiselle, but it will be the better for 
having carried thee," said the gallant old sea- 
man, as he busied himself coiling rope, that 
he might offer to his unlooked-for passenger 
the best place his poor boat afforded. 

Whatever his conjectures may have been 
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concerning this eccentric voyageuse^ no look 
betrayed them. He concerned himself only 
with the boat's navigation, and indirectly with 
his guest's comfort, respecting always her 
silence and too evident preoccupation. 

Slowly they had made their way out from 
the bay. The almost total calm that prevailed, 
rendered it necessary for our fisherman to take 
his course quite out into the sea, so slowly the 
had progressed ; and the softness of a southern 
night had settled down upon them. 

The energy roused in Renee by her desire to 
escape the actual contemplation of her ruined 
idol, had died, and as the night wore on was 
succeeded by dull apathy. Silently she sat on 
her pile of cordage, moving mechanically now 
and then as the old seaman adjusted his sail. 
She did not realise even her discomfort; for 
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despite the warmtli that prevails even at night 
on these southern waters, a dampness had arisen 
which penetrated the light garments she wore. 

She did not rouse, even when the old man 
brought his own rough coat, and deprecatingly 
placed it on her shoulders, with the words, — 

" Holy mother I forgive me ; but how can 
old Gaspar see thee wet with this wicked brine, 
and not protect thee ? Never did I think my 
old coat would rest upon shoulders so fair. It 
is too much honour my lady does me, to let it 



remain." 



The night wore on. The stars grew red 
and blazed in the blue depth, changed once 
again to gold, burned, paled, and went out one 
by one before the little fishing village of 
Hauterne came in view. 

At last, as the dawn was breaking, Gaspar 

s 2 
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roused Renee from a semi-conscious doze into 
wliich she ha,d sunk, telling her the village was 
reached. " Could he be honoured by made- 
moiselle resting her hand on his, as he helped 
her from the boat ? " 

With the knowledge that she must act for 
herself in the position in which she found 
herself, Renee overcame the lethargy that 
encompassed her. 

" Where shall I find the nearest railway for 
Paris ? " she asked of the old seaman. 

Gaspar, not well versed in things pertaining 
to life on shore, however well he knew the 
mysteries of the sea, rubbed the back of his 
head in concentrated thought. Then, ' ob- 
serving the anxiety so plainly written on Renee's 
face, he volunteered to find the cure; the 
best authority, in all things temporal as well 
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as spiritual, to the mind of the French 
peasant. 

Soon he returned with the good father, who 
fulfilled his mission faithfully, inasmuch as aid 
to all in need constituted it. 

Without ado he took the young girl's hand 
in his, saying, — 

" Come, my daughter, I will tell thee how to 
get to Paris by the quickest way at our com- 
mand ; but first you must come with me, and 
let. good Marguerite serve thee some hot coifee, 
and warm thy chilled hands," dropping into 
the familiar " thee '* and " thou " used among his 
people. 

With gentle insistance he took her to the 
little house near the church, giving her to the 
care of the old peasant woman who served 
him; who thereby dreamed herself one step 
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nearer heaven than her neighbours, who did 
not share with her this ministry to their good 
father's daily needs. 

Renee felt soothed by this atmosphere of 
cheerful sanctity; and when the good cure 
came once more to tell her he had found a 
primitive conveyance, with a faithful man, to 
take her to the nearest railway station, she 
was able to thank him with her accustomed 
grace, but with a smile so sad, that the cure in 
placing her in the little cabriolet was forced to 
take her hand again, and say, — 

'* Whatever thy need, my daughter, the grace 
of our Father go with thee." 

From the station where Renee took the rail- 
way, her journey was rapid. Not many hours 
afterwards she found herself in her own 
apartment in Paris, having already sent back 
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a message to her old nurse to follow 
her. 

But the restlessness of a present grief was 
upon her, and her surroundings seemed in- 
supportable. Even before the old nurse Nana 
arrived, all preparations had been made for 
their departure to a small estate in the 
Pyrenees. Eende had but a few times visited the 
place, since the estates of the de I'Ormes had 
come into her sole possession : as she thought 
now, it seemed to hold for her a definite 
attraction. She longed for the great mountain 
heights that towered above the peasant village, 
where her castle stood guard on the first 
dominant crag. She longed for the free air of 
the mountains ; for the freedom to think and 
to feel far removed from daily conventionality. 
She even longed for the interest the peasant 
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life about her had afforded, when in her in- 
frequent visits, her people had brought their 
cares and their grievances to her. 

Perhaps in her peasant village the image of 
Eugene might grow less vivid; perhaps this 
longing to see him once more, even as the 
lover of another — oh ! shame — might be stifled. 

However it might be there, here at least life was 
insupportable. She must fly from herself ; she 

must fill her life with other things ; she must 
call to. her aid all her pride, lest in spite of 
betrayal, in spite of humiliation, she should 
cry out to him, '* My beloved." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Days had worn to nights, and nights had suc- 
ceeded days through many months, before 
Eenee felt the agony of her sorrow in any 
degree give place to calm. With her, life had 
been singularly free from the many and oft- 
times small affections with which we divide 
and share our hearts. Without family ties, 
she had bestowed her girl-affection on her 
schoolmate. With a heart untried, she had 
found Eugene, and recognised in him her 
completed self. 

" For I hold 
That what we seek, is but our other self — 
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Other and higher, neither wholly like, 
Nor wholly different, • . . . 
For only thus the perfect life stands forth 
Whole, self-sufficing." 

When the knowledge came to Ren^e that 
these two, to whom she had given all, could 

» 

return nothing, even faith, she felt indeed cast 
out, and that in the shadow in which she 
groped, no light could come. 

For some time after reaching her mountain 
home, restlessness still possessed her. Many 
a day had sh^ given old Nana warning to make 
ready ; on the next day they must go away, 
away anywhere, only to have movement and 
change, — not to have this agony of separation, 
and still worse, this hopeless expectation, for 
ever alternating in her breast. 

What did she expect ? to what did she look 
forward ? Would she entertain the thought 
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of a faithless lover's return ? No ; oh, no ! 
And yet so human is it to sigh, so divine to 
forgive, that perhaps we only wait the oppor- 
tunity when most we do protest "It cannot be." 
At first even Nature did not minister to Renee's 
distress, and she felt forsaken of this mother 
on whose breast the weary lean. 

The towering mountains seemed to shut her 
in and stifle her ; the snow peaks glittered far 
and cold ; the little village lay at her feet, apart 
and unsympathetic. No tenderness appealed 
to her either from Nature or Nature's children, 
and she lived a life of soulless concentration. 

The first time that her own warm nature 
seemed stirred in any degree, was one day in 
February. As usual, she was seated in her 
boudoir — one of the rooms in the angle of the 
house that had been made most comfortable 
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for her ; a book lay on lier lap, but with her 
chin resting on her hand, she was looking 
over the intervening hills to the snow-peak 
glittering against the sky. 

Old Nana, who had always the tenderest 
solicitude for her child, had of late been 
sorely troubled, not knowing what to do. Now 
she came towards her mistress, saying, — 

" My lady, if you would go to Inez, in the 
village, perhaps you could give her some hope 
for her child. They bring word her baby is 
dying." 

Renee*s face betrayed her sympathy, and 
with something of her old interest she bade 

4 

Nana bring her cloak and hat ; hastily putting 
them on, she walked quickly towards the 
cottage. Opening the door softly, she saw the 
poor mother on her knees before the cradle. 
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In the background, two aged crones bent over 
the fire, the dull light therefrom bringing out 
in melancholy silhouette their wrinkled faces. 

Inez saw nothing but the face of her child. 
The crimson handkerchief, loosened from the 
knot, had fallen from her hair, and lay about her 
throat — the single spot of colour in that darken- 
ing room. The crucifix hung above the baby's 
cradle, with a tiny bowl of holy water; but 
the poor mother's prayers had ceased, in silent 
despair she gazed only at her baby's face. 

One little hand lay in hers, and with the 
other she supported her baby's head. Already, 
except for the parted lips, through which the 
breath came haltingly, one would have believed 
the spirit flown. A few more breaths, and all 
the labour Christ required of this little one was 
ended, Inez fell forward on the cradle, clasp- 
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ing her baby to her breast, trying with the 
mother's love to warm the baby form. 

Renee, who had spoken to the old women, 
who in the warmth of the smouldering fire 
stretched their shrivelled fingers, now came 
forward. Tenderly she lifted the mother; 
reverently she disengaged the little fingers from 
the clinging clasp, speaking only the words of 
consolation that their common ' faith brought 
easily to her lips. This was her ministry ; 
for in the presence of the great leveller are 
not rank and artificial barriers forgotten ? 

** Pity and need 
Make all flesh kin. There is no caste in blood 
Which runneth of one hue, nor caste in tears 
Which trickle salt with all." 

After all, it is a universal sisterhood, and 
the hurt of one must find a reflex in the pain 
of another. 
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In the presence of this helpless anguish, 
E^nee found her own grief overborne ; and as 
for several days she was more or less with poor 
Inez, she unconciously resumed much of her 
former nature, which had strongly the habit of 
unselfishness. Clearly it dawned upon her 
awakened consciousness that life is not to 
oneself; that, however we assume our right 
to be happy, and with what measure we exact 
the same, even so may a reversal appeal to 
our best qualities, and prove the real develop- 
ment of our powers. 

So with submission, at least, to the grief 
that had rolled her life back upon herself, 
she took up her duties again. Her face was 
often seen in the cottages of her people, 
of tenest of all in that of the poor mother. She 
it was who had first opened R^n^e's eyes to 
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her own selfish repining, and in her constant 
care and kindness she silently acknowledged 
Inez' part therein. As she returned to the 
duties which were everywhere but too, visible 
in her little village, the pleasant association 
-with silent nature came back to her almost as 
though all were new did she seek them. The 
winding paths of the forests, the rivulets, the 
torrents — all revealed themselves as old friends 
met after long parting. The very cattle lazily 
browsing on the slopes seemed, as they stood 
with patiently contemplative eyes, silently to 
protest against her life of settled indifference. 

All these outward influences wrought at last 
a change. Brooding grief no longer held her 
in silent bondage. She found employment in 
the care of her people, and rest, if not forget- 
fulness. The memory of Eugene had in no 
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degree faded from her heart; but she had 
laid it away sadly and with many a tear, as we 
put aside the garments of the dead, knowing 
they will have need of them no more. 



T 
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CHAPTER V. 

The winter had given place to spring; a 

season more marked in its changes in these 
southern countries, than in the north, where 

development more slowly follows upon winter's 
cold. The frozen torrents are unloosed, and 
once more come pouring down the mountain- 
side. The snows are gradually melted from 
the purple rock beneath. 

First the pale snowdrop shows her head 
above the mantle of snow ; but soon the violets 
follow, then the anemones starring the wood. 
At length an enchantment : blue, and rose, and 
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gold all burst forth, and we tread on softest 

velvet of rainbow hue, where just before all was 

white and colourless. 

All this had filled R^nee with silent pleasure, 

as each day she found new wonders in the wood. 
She spent much time in exploration of the 

surrounding hills, and accompanied by a faithful 
servant she often wandered far into the moun- 
tains. 

Once she had left her servant far behind, for 
her youth outstripped her old servant's zeal, 
and she found she had gone quite beyond her 
intention. Looking about her, she sought in 
vain a familiar landmark. The path led along 
a spur of the mountain-side ; a path used by 
the muleteers in their ' passage to and from 
some huts farther on, and hidden by a crease 

in the mountain. 

T 2 
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The path was at all times a difficult one, as 
there was never the slightest heed paid to 
safety, the few who trod it caring little more 
about their foothold than does the mountain 
goat. After the melting of the snows it was 
more than ever inaccessible. Above rose the 
abrupt slope of the range, terminating in rugged 
peaks ; below, almost a sheer descent — ^broken 
only with occasional trees of a bushy growth — 
to the valley lying in the cleft mountain. 

With almost imreasoning alarm Renee looked 
about her. In vain she repeated to herself, "I 
know my way, what matters if I am alone ? 
I can easily retrace my steps, and shall soon 
come upon Carlos. I have often been as far 
quite by myself, and now I have but to turn 
back to soon reach familiar scenes." But, 
however she tried to reassure herself, a name- 
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less terror possessed her. She could scarcely 
steady herself to look about. With an 
effort she turned, and trying to keep her eyes 
fixed before her, lest she should see the depth 
beneath, began the descent of the narrow 
way. If the path had seemed perilous in the 
ascent, it now appeared impossible, as she care- 
fully felt her way. Each time that a stone 
loosened and rolled down the slope, she caught 
at the trees and bushes growing at her side. 
She called aloud for Carlos, hoping he had come 
within range of her voice ; but something made 
even her voice unnatural, and she knew it could 
not have been heard twenty yards from her. 
She grew cold with the consciousness of her 
solitude. She had not gone many steps before 
she felt this unreasoning fear grow to a terrible 
reality. Why did the stones loosen and roll, 
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even before she placed her foot on them? 
Why did the trees bend and sway on the slope 
above her ? Why did the bushes at her side 
tremble without wind ? What was the hush ? 
Where were the birds ? My God ! Does the 
solid earth give way ? Can the very path on 
which she stands slide out from under her. 

With a low, rumbling sound in her ears, with 
trees, rocks, bushes, stones, all in chaotic 
confusion, rushing, pushing, flinging themselves 
into the valley below, Ren^e, borne off her feet 
in the mad plunge, experienced but one sensa- 
tion — ^the rolling together of the universe ! 

In the moment of consciousness which she 
had, past events seemed to move before her, aU 
stood out in their true bearings. The veil of 
darkness that had obscured her mental vision 
was rent in twain, and in this supreme last 
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moment she knew that she had judged without 
knowledge. With the cry of her heart echoed 
on her lips, she was swept downwards, and 
knew no more. 



From a long oblivion Renee at last awoke. 
What had transpired in the meantime she had 
but the vaguest realisation, if one could call so 
slight a consciousness knowledge at all. In 
unreal places, in unknown surroundings, she 
had dreamed of Eugene; this was all. She 
had had visions of terror in which she had 
sunk into bottomless abysses, but in some 
mysterious way had always found Eugene. It 
was he who had borne her up over miles of 
rough way; his voice she remembered in her 
dreams, sometimes soothing and soft as one 
speaks to a hurt child, but now and again with 
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the ring of military authority. From changing 
visions and chasing phantoms of unreality she 
at length awoke. About her was her own 
sunny room in the castle ; bending over her was 
old Nana. 

She sought in vain that other presence, which 
had made the border-land over which she 
hovered almost better than direct consciousness. 

Her eyes having in vain asked the questions 
her lips were too feeble to frame, she relapsed 
again into unconsciousness, but this time 
the insensibility of sleep. When she again 
awoke, her brain was less benumbed, and she 
began the piecing together of such shreds of 
remembrance as came back to her. Little by 
little, many things became plain; but the 
presence of Eugene eluded her. 

It was long afterwards she knew how old 
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Carlos, hearing the dull thunder of the moun- 
tain, had hastened on, thinking of his young 
mistress; how in a moment the chaos and 
confusion before him, had told the whole story 
to this well-trained mountaineer : how he had 
turned and fled to the castle for help ; there, 
the alarm given, he had been joined by the 
stranger just arrived, whom old Carlos and 
all recognised at once as the experienced 
leader. He it was who had given the order 
for every means of rescue to be made ready ; 
he had thought of details, without which 
their best endeavours might prove useless. 
But with what anguish of heart he led his 
men, old Carlos showing the way, no one can 
ever know. 

The paths leading high over the crest 
of the range seemed interminable. The 
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night was dark, and they had often to 
retrace their steps, meeting with some im- 
passable barrier. Eugene thought that had 
R&ee survived the wreck of the mountain, 
she would die from exposure before they could 
reach her. 

Long afterwards she knew how she had been 
on the outskirts of the great slide ; the eddy 
of falling earth which had carried her down, 
reaching but little farther on. The trees below 
where she stood had not in all cases been up- 
rooted, and against one of these, in the midst 
of the debris of the once well-formed mountain- 
side, they found her by the first cold light of 
early dawn. 

With what untold dread Eugene had given 
his order to be lowered to her, certainly his 
men never knew ; the voice of command was 
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clear enough. But could they have heard the 
words with which he tenderly lifted his un- 
conscious burden, would they have known 
their leader? Could they have watched his 
agonized face as he listened for the beating of 
Renee's heart, would they have believed him 
the same ? 

There ^as a moment's pause — then the 
signal, and Eugene, with his helpless burden, 
is drawn upwards. White and death-like 
she lies in his arms ; but, thank God, she 
breathes. 

The journey over the rough mountain paths 
she knew nothing of, only as memory restored 
half-conscious moments on the way. The 
more acute suffering was Eugene's ; every un- 
even step, every steep ascent he felt as though 
he were the conscious part of Renee herself. 
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On and on, until Eugene despaired of 
reaching the castle before night set in again. 
Their progress had of necessity been slow; 
but at last the gate is reached, and still borne 
by her faithful servants, R^nee is carried in. 
There Eugene must leave her, until she may 
bid him welcome to her gates. 
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CHAPTER VI- 

When Renee at length began to recover, she 
spent many of the late days of spring under 
the shadow of the trees on the western terrace. 
With her book in her hand, she apparently 
read ; but much of the time was given to the 
indolent enjoyment of the scene stretched out 
before her. 

One evening, when the air was soft with the 
approach of summer-time, R^n^e had lingered 
until the glory of sunset was lighting the west. 
With her head resting against the cushions of 
her chair, and with her eyes raised, she did 
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not observe the approach of Eugene, until he 
stood at a short distance from her. 

" Eenee," he said softly, " may I come to 
you ? Will you let me say to you what is in 
my heart ; what I cannot go away and leave 
unsaid?" 

She had risen, and stood steadying herself 
with a trembling hand pressed against the 
wicker table at her side. The furs about her 
had fallen back, leaving her figure in relief; 
her soft white gown falling in straight lines 
about her. Her voice came through lips 
parted with strong emotion. 

" Let me speak rather," she said ; " let me 
tell you now that I know I wronged you that 
last time. I never knew — I never thought I 
could have deceived myself, until that awful 
day when everything seemed for one moment 
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clear to me. Tlien I felt all the injustice I had 
done you; I knew that I had judged you 
without knowledge. Then I knew that life was 
sweet still; that I did not want to die until 
at least I could see you once more, until I had 
told you, oh ! Eugene, that I love you ; that I 
had loved you all the time, despite the wrong 
, I thought had been done me." 

She was strongly moved, and the tears had 
filled her eyes, in which a great love shone. 

Eugene had come close to her as she spoke, 
and as by the words she uttered, she restored 
herself to him, he passionately folded her in 
his arms, and fondly held her there, saying 
over and over, — 

" At last, my beloved, at last ! Oh ! Ken^e, 
let our parting now be brief ; give me soon the 
right to call you my wife. This separation has 
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been anguish. Even since I found you, and 
knew you lived, the suspense of not knowing 
if you still loved me, has been like death. 
First your loss; then the immediate recall 
to join my regiment; then the months of 
suspense, divided between colourless warfare 
and the struggle not to desert my duty and go 
to you, wherever you might be ; then, at last, 
my release and vain search for you, relieved 
only to find you (my God ! can I ever forget 
it ?) helpless, perhaps never to be given back 
to me in life. All, all, my dearest, has been a 
long agony of suspense and doubt. What 
wonder is it that I cannot let you go from 
my arms ? Let them keep you ; let them 
shelter you I" 

He ceased only as she raised her eyes to his. 
Softly she answered, — 
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** As you will, my beloved/' 

Afterwards, as he tenderly placed her. furs 
about her, her head lying against his breast, 
she partly turned, looking once again at the 
golden west. High up in the tender azure 
showed the pale moon, the faintest cres- 
cent as yet. Smiling, she turned his head 
towards it, with the white hand that was not 
in his. 

" It is our omen once more,'* she said. " Do 
you remember that night long ago, when we 
thought the new moon was foreshadowing our 
happiness? And now, my beloved, she is 
betokening a whole lifetime of love, and this 
is the only gift we crave." 

For answer, Eugene bent and kissed her ; 

but the kiss was a pledge. 
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Far out on the western plain of another 
continent stands a fort. Many years has it 
stood there, marking the border-line between 
civilization and barbarism. We abide the 
advance of that mighty civilization ; but, alas ! 
for the lives laid down. J 

In this fort's hospital, on one of the uniform \ 
white cots standing out from the wall like 
" present arms ! " as one looks down the line, 
each of exactly the same length, with precisely 
the same trappings ; in fact, with the same 
uncompromising monotony that characterizes 
military order when not combined with abso- 
lute warfare, — on one of these cots in such an 
hospital lies a young man. From the accoutre- 
ments against the wall, combined with the coat 
not now in use, we should say he must be in 
rank a lieutenant. That he is tall we can tell, 
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from the disposition of his cot to show one or 
two inches beyond the line allowed to be 
correct by the inspecting officer; that he is 
broad, we can easily see from the shoulders 
exposed to view; that he is comely, we are 
sure when we recognise Agnes beside him, 
— who is not Agnes Bertram, nor ever has 
been from the time we first knew her at 
Avalon. 

Indeed, this young lieutenant was very brave 
in all kinds of warfare, and, moreover, he was 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of that much-^ 
abused motto of military life which contains 
the comprehensive sophism with which rulers 
and lovers are ever wont to beguile their con- 
sciences, when the politics of either demand 
an unusual license. 

For had he not stolen the heart of 
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Agnes even when lie knew the terrible old 
aunt would none of him ? and had he not, 
when denied the house, continued to meet 
Agnes with the most audacious military 
bravery? 

But had there not come a day, when recalled 
suddenly to join his regiment, and put upon 
active service, he had implored Agnes not to 
let him part from her like this, but to give him 
the right to live or die her husband ? However 
she at first considered it, did she not at last 
yield ? 

And did she not one dark and melan- 
choly day, when only a few rays penetrated 
the church, repeat strangely the Marriage 
Service ? Eugene Delamaitre acting as the 
" best man," guardian for the young girl, 
witness, and all; unless, indeed, we count the 
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old pew-opener and his wife, standing in the 
shadow of a pillar. Then in the porch of 
the church he had held her one moment to 
him as his wife, and, commending her to 
Eugene, had been driven away, and was soon 
speeding to his post and his duty ; but with his 
heart still with the sweet girl, who kept her 
secret. 

This was the reason Eugene knew more 
about Agnes than even Renee did, and that 
soft summer day in France, had been telling 
her the brave young lieutenant was lying 
wounded in a fort many thousands of miles 
from them ; and had pleaded with her to face 
the old aunt, and to acknowledge her right to 
go to her husband. 

And so the aunt, and Agnes, and Eugene, 
all were outward bound by the next ship that 
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left the shores of France for the Republic on 
the other side. 

And this is what R^n^e knows, at last, when 
all doubts have been cleared away. 



the end. 
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